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The Seine Bridges at Paris. «' 


Se CeINTION has been 
“@/§| made several times 
of the large rail- 
way station which 
it is proposed to 
establish on the 
Ksplanade des In- 
valides, at Paris, 
BW BRS PSA SS LO: es to serve as a ter- 
minus to the Moulineaux Railway. This 
scheme will involve the construction, opposite 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, of a bridge 
intended to connect the new railway station 
directly with the Quai de la Conference and 
the Champs Elysées. 

This will raise to the number of twenty- 
nine the bridges crossing the Seine within 
the area of Paris. As most of these bridges 
have some historic associations connected 
with them and have each their own charac- 
teristic physiognomy, and as they form an 
important feature in the general picturesque 
and architectural effect of Paris, it may be 
of interest to give some brief account of 
these structures, containing in part informa- 
tion which is not obtainable from the ordi- 
nary sources of guide-books. 

Following the course of the Seine down 
stream, we come first on the “‘ Pont National,” 
a bridge which till 1870 bore the name of 
“Pont Napoléon,” and which forms the 
crossing for the chemin-de-fer de ceinture at 
the eastern extremity of Paris. Like most 
of the constructions built under the Empire, 
the bridge was re-christened under the Third 
Republic. It was built in 1853, and is 
composed of five semicircular arches built in 
stone. A wrought-iron railing which divides 
the bridge from end to end separates the rail- 
way from the road reserved for ordinary 
vehicles and foot-passengers. The initial of 
Napoléon III. crowned with an oak garland 
forms the only decoration of the bridge. 

We come next on the “ Pont de Tolbiac,” 
an iron bridge constructed in 1879-1884, as a 
prolongation of the road after which it is 
called. It connects the warehouses of Bercy 
with the Quai de la Gare. The next bridge, 
the “Pont de Bercy,” was built in 1864. 
Neither of these present any point for special 
mention. 


The “Pont d’Austerlitz,” originally con- 











structed of iron, has been entirely rebuilt of 
stone some years ago. It isa large bridge with 
a heavy traffic, which connects the Quai de la 


Rapée with the Place Walhubert, adj ining 


which are the railings of the Jardin des 
Plantes. At this point the Seine divides into 
two parts which embrace successively the Ile 
St. Louis and the [le de la Cité. At the 
eastern extremity of the first of these islands, 
opposite the Hdotel. Lambert, is a bridge 
divided into two parts, the “ Pont Sully,” 
completed in 1876. This double bridge 
connects the Boulevard St. Germain, the 
largest thoroughfare on the left bank, with 
the Boulevard Henri lV. Three iron arches 
with stone abutments compose the part 
which extends between the Boulevard St. 
Germain and the ‘Ile St. Louis. Pre- 
viously this portion of the river was 
crossed by a suspension bridge, culled 
the Pont de Constantine. It gave way and 
fell into the Seine some years before the war. 
The second part of the Pont Sully connects 
the Ile St. Louis with the right bank; there 
is connected with it a light foot-bridge on 
piles, accessible only to foot passengers, 
and which connects the Ile St. Louis with 
the Quai HenrilV. This passage-way, which 
can hardly claim to bea a bridge, is known 
however by the name of the “ Pont de 1’Esta- 
cade.” The Pont de Sully itself, the part con- 
nected with the right bank, consists of an 
iron arch abutted on each side against a stone 
arch. : | 

Proceeding along the right bank, we come 
to a bridge commenced in 1604 and terminated 
in 1635, called the “ Pont Marie” (see 
lithograph). It was originally covered with 
houses which were partly carried away by a 
rising of ‘the Seine in 1698, and were entirely 
pulled down and removed in 1789. The name 
of Marie is that of the engineer under whom it 
was built; it is composed of five semicircular 
arches .in stone, of. which the piers are 
decorated with niches empty of their statues. 

The “ Pont Louis Philippe,” which follows 
next, was built in 1833, which title was 
changed in 1848 to that of “Pont de la 
Réforme,” the old name being subsequently 
restored. At first a suspension bridge, it was 
rebuilt in masonry in 1862, and consists now 
of three elliptical arches separated by two 
piers. 

Between this bridge and the following one, 





on the bank of the river, is the fruit’ market 
known under the name of the.“ Mail.” It is 
here that in autumn the heavy barges laden 
with apples from Normandy and raisins from 
Bourgogne and Fontainebleau are unloaded. 
The * Pont d’Arcole,” which is the next in 
order, is of comparatively recent date, but the 
origin of its name, oddly euough, is already 
obscure, and it is disputed whether it received 
its name as a souvenir of Napoléon’s victory 
at Pont d’Arcole, or whether it. is to per- 
petuate the name of a young insurgent who 
was killed at this point, in 1830, with arms 
in his hand, as he was leading the people to 
the Hotel de Ville. The incendiaries of the 
Commune in 1871 having destroyed the 
municipal archives, it is now impossible 
to ascertain the facts, but we should 
doubt very much whether the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe would thus have con- 
secrated the recollection of a _ barricade 
combat which would have formed a memento 
of its own revolutionary origin. The bridge, 
which is situated between the place de 
l’Hotel de Ville and the street which conducts 
to the enclosure of Notre Dame, has gone 
through a good many vicissitudes. It was at 
first a mere suspension bridge for passengers, 
which, in 1856, was replaced by the existing 
bridge, an iron one of a single elliptical arch. 
This new bridge, which nearly failed two 
years ago, has had to be almost entirely recon- 
structed. 

On'the site of the Pont Notre Dame, which 
is the next in order, there was at the end of 
the fourteenth century a wooden bridge called 
‘‘ Le Planche Mibray,” replaced towards 1413. 
by another wooden bridge which carried sixty 
houses constructed on one plan and occupied 
by various ‘trading corporations, with the 
exception of the money-changers and gold- 
smiths, whom we shall come upon just now 
on another bridge specially set apart for their 
residence. - On October 24, 1499, the Pont 
Notre Dame gave way with all its houses, 
and after this catastrophe the Cordelier monk 
Jean Joconde was commissioned to build, 
in its place, a ‘stone bridge carrying 
seventy houses. This became the ordinary 
place of celebration of the fétes and solemni- 
ties given by the municipality of Paris. In 
1590 the legate of the Pope thera passed in 
review the army of the League. Lastly in 
1660, the houses were adorned with statues 
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and medallions. Houses, statues, and all 
disappeared under the Revolutionary tempest, 
which suppressed even the original name of 
the bridge, which then became the “ Pont de 
la Raison.” After numberless reparations, it 
was rebuilt completely in 1853. Of the 
original work there remains only the lower 
portion of the piers and the voussoirs of the 
arches. We may just refer to the fountain 
which was a few years ago affixed to the 
centre arch. It was adorned by a bas-relief 
by Jean Goujon and a portrait of Louis XIV. 
accompanied by a Latin inscription written 
by the poet Santeuil. 

The “ Pont au Change,” the name of which 
explains itself, and which was at first a 
timber bridge, connects the Place du Chatelet 
with the Boulevard du Palais. It is there 
that the goldsmiths and money-changers 
resided in the low and damp houses built 
along the two parapets. Many times carried 
away by floods, and rebuilt sometimes in wood 
sometimes in stone, it was never rebuilt in a 
really solid manner until 1639, from which 
time it lasted till 1859, the date of its last 
transformation. The houses which had 
encumbered it had a long time before dis- 
appeared, at the time when it was proposed 
to reconstruct it as it is at the present time, 
of three elliptical stone arches, and with para- 
pets and square balusters. There existed for 
a long time, at the end of this bridge, « small 
monument in black marble raised in honour 
of Louis XIV., whose figure was represented on 
a pedestal, with Louis XIII. and Anne of 
Austria by his side. 

We now arrive at the Pont Neuf, one of 
the most interesting of all the bridges both 
for its antiquity and the recolleetions which 
attach to it. The first stone was laid on 
May 31, 1578, in the presence of King Henri 
III. Androuet Ducerceau directed the works, 
which tbe civil wars, however, soon 
interrupted. It was not till 1602, under 
Henri LV., that the work was taken up again 
under the direction of Guillaume Marchant, 
architect to the king. The bridge is carried 
on twelve circular arches, above which is a 
console cornice which Germain Pilon deco- 
rated with some very original grotesque masks 
of remarkable execution and of great variety 
of expression. When, in 1848, a general repair 
of the bridge was made, its primitive style 
was carefully preserved, even while suppress- 
ing the semicircular stone balconies which had 
developed themselves above each pier. The 
bridge was lowered, but the masks of Germain 
Pilon .were reproduced from the original 
models in the Cluny Museum. It was in 
1835, under the Ministry of Richelieu, that 
the platform of the Pont Neuf was adorned 
with the statue of Henri lV. The Revolution, 
which respected nothing, assumed naturally 
the right to destroy this fine monument, the 
work of John of Bologna. The existing statue, 
executed under Louis X VILL., is the work of 
Baron Lemot. With the Pont Neuf is con- 
nected the recollection of a fountain orna- 
mented with a carillon clock, on which was 
a group in lead, gilt, representing Jesus and 
the Woman of Samaria, which gave its name 
to the fountain, once celebrated, but which 
has now disappeared. 

This old stone bridge, which was regarded 
as so solid a structure as to have given rise to 
a proverb, “Solide comme le Pont Neuf,” 
was built to replace a wooden bridge of the 
Medizeval etm several times destroyed and 
reconstructed, and which was called at suc- 
cessive periods “ Pont aux Colombes,” “ Pont 
aux Meuniers,” and “ Pont Marchand.” 

If we retrace our steps to take the narrow 
arm of the river, we come successively on the 
“Pont de la Tournelle,” the “ Pont de 
l’Archevéché,” the “ Pont St. Louis,” the 
“ Pont au Double,” the “ Petit Pont,” and the 
“‘ Pont St. Michel.” The first-named of these, 
formerly a timber bridge, was carried away 
by a flood in 1637 and again in 1651. Rebuilt 
in stone in 1654, it was finally rebuilt again in 
1847, as it now exists, with six circular arches 
of unequal.width. It unites the Quai de la 
Tournelle with the Quais de Bethune and 
d’Orléans. The Pont de JVArchvéché is 
situated between the quai of that name and 





the Quai de Montebello. It dates from 
1828, and has two abutments and two 
piers and circular arches. The Pont St. 
Louis is an iron bridge of one _ ellip- 
tical arch, and connects the Quai aux Fleurs 
with the Quai Bourbon. The Pont au Double 
owes its name to the obligation imposed by 
Louis XIII. on horsemen crossing the bridge 
to pay a toll of a “double tournois” (an old 
French coinage). The demolition of the old 
Hotel Dieu necessitated the reconstruction of 
the Pont au Double, which is now an iron 
bridge, opened in 1882. The Petit Pont was 
formerly surmounted by houses. It was re- 
built in 1851, and is now a bridge of a single 
stone arch, uniting the Rue de la Cité with 
the Quai St. Michel. The Pont St. Michel, 
built as a prolongation of the Pont au Change, 
is of the same design (see lithograph); it 
was built in 1857, replacing a former bridge, 
which was ornamented with a statue of 
Louis XITT. 

Next to the Pont Neuf, which terminates 
the Ile de la Cité, isthe Pont des Arts, with 
stone abutments and piers carrying nine iron 
arches. It forms the communication between 
the Quai du Louvre and the Place de ]’In- 
stitut, and its mame is derived from the 
Louvre itself, which was formerly called the 
“Palais des Arts.” It is a foot passenger 
bridge only, and was built in 1802-1804. 

The Pont du Carrousel, or des Saintes 
Péres, was opened to traffic in 1834, and con- 
sists of three iron arches formed of tubes of 
elliptical section. Four statues executed in 
1847 by Petitot stand at the ends of the 
bridge, and symbolise Abundance, Industry, 
the City of Paris and the Seine. This bridge, 
which unites the Quai du Louvre with the 
Quai Voltaire, is one of those with the 
largest traffic, but it has the serious fault that 
itis not on the axis of the road on either 
bank. Accordingly it is destined to be either 
removed altogether, or to be rebuilt oppo- 
site to the arcade of the Louvre called the 
“ Guichets Lefuel.” 

The “Pont Royal,” so named because 
Louis XIV. bore the expense of its con- 
struction, was built in 1685, from the designs 
of Romain and Mansard. The bridge is com- 
posed of five stone arches, and succeeded to a 
former bridge called the Pont Rouge, which 
had itself succeeded to a ferry-boat which 
formerly was the means of communication be- 
tween the Tuileries and celebrated promenade 
of the Pré aux Clercs. It was called the “ Pont 
National ” in 1792, the “ Pont des Tuileries ” 
in 1804, but in spite of political vicissitudes 
it has finally returned to and preserved its 
original name. 

The “Pont Solferino” dates, of course, 
from the Italian war, and owes its name to 
the French victory gained at Solferino. It is 
a three-arched iron bridge with piers and 
abutments of masonry, built on the axis of 
the Rue Solferino. 

The “ Pont de la Concorde,’ which connects 
the Place de la Concorde with the Chamber 
of Deputies, was the work of the celebrated 
engineer Peronnet, to whom we also owe the 
Pont de Neuilly. It was completed in 1793. 
It consists of five large circular arches in 
masonry, and has parapets and balusters 
interrupted by massive pedestals intended for 
a series of statues. These statues are now in 
the Cour d’Honneur at Versailles, and there 
has at various times been talk of replacing 
them by some other design for completing 
the decoration of the bridge. With this 
purpose, for instance, M. Duc was com- 
missioned, fifteen years ago, to make a study 
for a new design of steles terminating in 
lamp-brackets and grouped with decorative 
figures of children. The death of the eminent 
architect cut short this project, which would 
probably otherwise have been approved and 
carried out. 

The next bridge, the “ Pont des Invalides,” 
has been many times rebuilt. It was de- 
molished first in 1826, and replaced by a 
suspension bridge which in 1854 was judged 
to be insufficient for its position, and was 
succeeded by a stone bridge with four arches. 
The bridge was considerably injured in 1874 
by a flood of the Seine, and extensive repairs 











to it had then to be carried out. It is one of 
the few bridges in Paris which possesses 
sculptural decoration of considerable interest, 
The piers are decorated with trophies and 
with two figures carved in stone executed by 
Dieboldt and Villain, symbolising the victories 
of the French armies by land and sea. 

The next bridge, the “ Pont d’Alma,” which 
faces the avenue of the same name, also pos- 
sesses sculptural decoration in the shape of 
four figures on the piers, representing a 
Zouave, a grenadier of the Imperial Guard, 
an artilleryman, and a chasseur 4 pied. The 
two first-named are from the chisel of 
Dieboldt, the two others are the work of 
Arnaud. The bridge, finished in 1856, has 
three elliptical arches. We need not remind 
the reader how important a part this bridge 
has played in the Paris International Exhi- 
bitions: it is the principal artery connecting 
the right bank with the Champ de Mars. The 
next bridge, the Pont d’Jena, was of the same 
importance in connexion with the exhibition, 
as it forms the direct communication between 
the central axis of the Champ de Mars and the 
Trocadéro, and thus made part of the exhi- 
bition territory itself. It was constructed in 
1813 and was nearly being destroyed by 
Blucher in 1815. Louis XVIII. made how- 
ever great and successful exertions to save it. 
The four equestrian groups which adorn the 
parapets date from 1848; they are as follows, a 
Greek horseman, by Devault; an Arab horse- 
man, by Feuchéres; a French horseman, by 
Préault; and a Roman horseman, by Daumas. 
Above each pier is an eagle with palms, carved 
in the stone. sasetil 

The special situation of the last-named 
bridge, which became during exhibition time 
closed except to the visitors to the ex- 
hibition, necessitated the construction, in 
1878, of a small foot-passenger bridge over 
the two arms of the Seine separated by the 
Ile des Cygnes. This light iron bridge, called 
the Pont de Passy, connects the Quai de 
Grenelle with the Quai de Passy. 

The “ Pont deGrenelle,” which follows next, 
forms the access to a number of mills in the 
quartier de Grenelle, from which the bridge 
takes its name. It was finished in 1827, and 
consists of two parts separated by the Ile des 
Cygnes, the western extremity of which is 
now decorated by the replica, on a smatier 
scale, of Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. The 
bridge itself has no kind of artistic character. 

With the “ Pont-viaduc du Point du Jour” 
we arrive at the extreme limit of Paris, con- 
tiguous, on each bank, to the ditch of the 
fortifications. The form of the bridge (see 
lithograph) seems to have been partly 
suggested by that of many of the ancient 
Roman aqueducts, such as the Pont du Garde. 
The bridge serves at once for the passage of 
the chemin-de-fer centrale and for the military 
road which runs parallel with the fortifica- 
tions, and for ordinary vehicles and foot- 
passengers. The bridge proper is composed of 
five elliptical stone arches. Above it is the 
viaduct carrying the railway on a long arcade 
also of stone, which extends far on to the 
banks on each side. 

This bridge, which has a fine effect as a 
whole, and makes a dignified architectural 
termination to the view down the river to- 
wards Bas Meudon and Billancourt, has no 
decoration except some sculptured laurel 
crowns forming frames to the initials of 
Napoleon III., under whom it was built in 
1866, by two engineers of the municipal 
service, MM. Villiers and Bassompierre. 
This bridge, which in its double character 
may be compared to the high-level bridge at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, terminates, not ineffec- 
tively, our excursion among the Paris bridges. 


i So oe ae 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—The 
forty-fourth annual report of the Council, pre- 
sented to the members at the annual general 
meeting on the 29th ult., shows good progress 
during the past year. At the end of last year the 
number of names of all classes on the roll of the 
Institution was 1,945, as compared with 1,858 at 
the end of the previous year, showing a net gain 
of 87. During 1890, there were added to the 
register 160 names, against which the loss by 
deceases was 31, and by resignation or removal 42. 
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RECENT ARCH/AZOLOGICAL WORK 
AT ATHENS. 


E various archzological schvols at 
! | Athens are now in full session, and 
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| lectures and meetings are taking 
atm) place regularly. Six students have 
been this year admitted as members of the 
British school, and, for the first time, one of 
them is a lady. This number is already 
oreater than that of any of the other three 
aie schools, and it probably may be in- 
creased before the close of the term. The 
Director, Mr. Ernest Gardner, returned to 
Cambridge after Christmas to give a course 
of lectures in connexion with his college, but 
he goes back to Athens at EHaster. Mean- 
while, Mr. Penrose is supplying his place, and 
his venerable figure is to be seen again on the 
Acropolis busily continuing the investigations 
of his earlier years and seeking fresh points 
by which he can decisively floor, in friendly 
combat, the brilliant theories of his able 
antagonist, Dr. Dorpfeld.* 

The excavations at Megalopolis were con- 
tinued during November and December on 
the site of the Agora, on the opposite side of 
the river from the theatre which was un- 
earthed last year; but the exceptionally rainy 
autumn very considerably impeded the pro- 

ess of the work. Mr. G. F. Richards, 
Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and 
Craven Student of his University for 1890- 
91, has been taking the main charge of this 
portion of the work, and we hope, very shortly, 
to publish a note from him giving his views 
on the various points opened up. The com- 
plete clearance of the theatre site required by 
the Greek Government’s Inspector-General of 
Antiquities will not be proceeded with till 
the spring. 

The opening meeting of the school was 
held on Friday, December 26, when the 
Director (Mr. Gardner) introduced the subject 
of the theatre at Megalopolis for the first 
time to an Athenian audience of the present 
day,and Mr. Richards discussed the bearing 
of a Naples relief upon an archaic slab dis- 
covered on the Acropolis, probably represent- 
ing Hermes and the Charites, with a smaller 
attendant figure. The special interest 
attached toa paper on the theatre brought 
together a representative audience of archo- 
logists, numbering about fifty, and including 
Dr. Dorpfeld. In three lectures delivered by 
him at the Theatre of Dionysos on December 
20, 27, and January 10, Dr. Dérpfeld still 
maintained, with his usual emphasis and 
lucidity, his view that the Greek theatre had 
no stage, and he alluded to the continuous 
flight of several steps leading down to the 
orchestra, which has been discovered at the 
theatre of Megalopolis, and which he had 
seen last year in a preliminary stage of partial 
excavation, as less likely to be steps than 
merely the foundations of a columned front. 

_Christmas was saddened in archeological 
circles by the melancholy death of Dr. Henry 
Schliemann at Naples. No one’s loss could 
have been more keenly felt in Athens, where 
his kindly and ungrudging hospitality made 
his house a meeting-place and rallying point 
for all interested in the history of the past, 
and where his well-known figure will be 
largely missed for some time to come. ‘Two 
days before the news of his death reached 
Athens, at a meeting of the German School 
Dr. Dorpfeld was discoursing on Troy and the 
results of their joint work during last summer, 
and the prospects of another season’s further 
excavation, little thinking that in a few 
day’s time his would be the mournful duty 
of accompanying his dead colleague’s remains 
back to the Athens he was never to see again, 
= that their joint work was finished for 

r. 

The funeral took place on January 4, and 
an immense crowd assembled to testify their 
respect for his memory. A short and im- 
pressive funeral service, attended by the King 
of the Greeks and the Crown Prince, was 
held in the well-known house in University- 








* As is well known, Mr. Penrose quite disagrees with 


Dr. Dérpfeld’s restorati 
the Acropolis, oration of the old Athena temple on 





street, the King’s chaplain officiating. At 
the grave, M. Kavvadias, Inspector-General 
of Antiquities, and Dr. Waldstein, spoke of 
his life and work, and the veteran M. 
Rangabé, the Nestor of Greek archeologists, 
and a poet of no mean order, read a Greek 
ode which he had composed in his honour. 

It is believed that Madame Schliemann in- 
tends to carry out to completion, as far as 
she can, what she knows would have been 
her late husband’s wishes with regard to the 
excavations in progress at Hissarlik. 

Dr. Waldstein and Mr. Gardner, at the 
subsequent meetings of the American and 
British schools, paid further tributes to 
Schliemann’s memory, the latter alluding 


with special fitness to the meeting in London, | ' 


the result of which was to finally establish 


the early date of his discoveries and their] f 


great value to science. 

At the second meeting of the British 
School Mr. Gardner read a paper on 
“Cypriote Art,” and Mr. Loring discoursed 
on anew and valuable fragment of the Edict 
of Diocletian, discovered at Megalopolis. 

A third meeting was held more recently 
(January 30), when Mr. Penrose was wel- 
comed back to Athens, and when, amongst 
other things, he described the way in which 
the ancients set out the curve of the volute. 

At the opening meeting of the American 
School, Dr. Waldstein lectured on the temple 
statues from Lycosoura, in Arcadia. The 
large remains of these, which were discovered 
recently in the Temple of Despoina at that 

lace, have now been removed to the National 
sat at Athens, and Dr. Waldstein was 
able to illustrate his remarks with casts of 
the three heads and of the elaborately-carved 
piece of drapery from one of the figures. He 
confirmed the view which has been generally 
received by archeologists, that these statues 
were the work of Damophon of Messene, and 
he pointed out how they carried on in marble 
the tradition of the earlier treatment on the 
chryselephantine temple statues. Professor 
Richardson, of Dartmouth College, the annual 
Director of the American School, also read a 
paper on one of the inscriptions found in the 
course of the excavations of the school last 
year at Platza. This year the school have 
obtained permission to excavate at Eretria, in 
Eubeea, and also on the supposed site of the 
Eleusinion, between the ancient cities of 
Psophis and Thelpusa, in Arcadia. 

Mr. Gardner before his departure gave 
several dissertations on early vase-paintings, 
and Dr. Waldstein is regularly speaking on 
sculpture in the museums. Dr. Dorpfeld has 
been recently lecturing at the Stoa of 
Eumenes, the Odeion of Herodes, and the 
Asklepieion, and he has also paid a flying 
visit to Asia Minor, where Dr. Kern and Dr. 
Von Hiller are conducting interesting exca- 
vations on behalf of the Institute at Magnesia 
on the Maeander, chiefly at the temple of 
Artemis Leukophryene. M. Foucart has now 
left Athens, and his successor at the French 
School, M. Homolle, the excavator of Delos, 
is expected to enter on his duties as Director 
this month. It is now thought likely that 
this school will soon receive definite authority 
to commence the systematic excavation of 
Delphi, so there seems a prospect of this im- 
portant work being at last begun before long. 

The clearance of the stoa, west of the 
Tower of the Winds, in Athens, of which Mr. 
Aitchison some time ago sent us a sketch plan,* 
still continues, and many interesting fragments 
of late sculpture have been found, but there is 
no particularly new development to report. 
It seems to have been one of the most im- 

ortant buildings of the Roman Agora, and 
it is to be hoped that its relation to the 
structure north of the Horologium and to the 
stoa of Hadrian will be elucidated by further 
digging, for which purpose one of the old 
mosques, now used as the army bakehouse, is 
to be pulled down. 

It is probable that interesting facts relating 
to the Greek Agora will be brought to light 
during the works now proceeding in con- 
nexion with the extension of the Pirzus- 
Athens railway to the Place de la Concorde. 


* See Builder, November 22, 1890, 








The line is to be continued in a cutting from 
the present terminus to the foot of Athena- 
street, and from thence by a tunnel under 
that street till it reaches the square. It must 
therefore cut the line of the old street lead- 
ing from the Dipylon to the Agora, and pro- 
bably also part of one of the porticoes 
described by Pausanias. 

The coming year seems to promise a con- 
tinuance of interesting discoveries; at an 
rate, with so much archeological wor 
projected, it can hardly be unfruitful in 
results. 
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NOTES. 


MONTESTS between federated em- 
ployers and federated employés 
promise to be frequent and severe. 
S# The latter have voluntarily placed 
themselves under an iron hand, and the 
freedom for which their political friends 
are so clamorous, they seem to be bent 
on thrusting from them,—this, too, in that 
which isof the most vital importance to them,— 
their labour. In the strike which commenced 
last week at Cardiff we have the spectacle of 
the much-abused capitalist holding out for 
freedom, and the working-man fighting hard 
against it. Only a short time ago, the 
streets of London were daily paraded 
by bands of unemployed workmen carrying 
banners inscribed, ‘“‘ We demand the right to 
labour,” — while the Cardiff dockers are 
claiming a right to prevent any man from 
working who has not signed away his free- 
dom in the same way as they themselves have 
done. They are acting in obedience to the 
mandate of their self-imposed dictators, and 
hundreds of workers in no way connected 
with their organisation are in danger of being 
thrown out of employment through the ces- 
sation of work at the docks. The few coal- 
tippers who were the first to strike had 
absolutely no grievance whatever, ceasin 
work in accordance with orders receive 
from their headquarters, simply because a 
ship they were about to load was not manned 
by a unionist crew; and resistance on 
the part of the officials to this unreasonable 
proceeding was the signal for a general out- 
break. It is a significant fact that some of 
the older trade-unionists are actively engaged 
in endeavouring to arrest the progress of the 
strike,—evidently recognising the indefen- 
sible nature of the tyrannical principle under- 
lying it. The dockers, both at Cardiff and 
at other ports, are being told by their leaders 
that the tyranny is on the other side, the way 
being thus prepared for enlarging the area of 
the strike. 








D haste ges was delivered last week by 

the Railway Commissioners in a case of 
considerable importance, involving a decision 
upon the question of group rates. This, as 
the term implies, is a system under which the 
railway charges to or from a group of places 
situated in the same district are rendered 
uniform ; and, so long as an undue preference 
is not created, the practice is legalised by the 
Act of 1888. In the case under notice, how- 
ever,—the North Lensdale Iron and Steel 
Co. v. Furness Railway and others,—the 
complainants argued that they were placed 
at a disadvantage through the operation 
of certain group rates, some of their com- 
petitors situated at a much greater distance 
from the markets than the North Lonsdale 
Works being charged just the same rates as 
themselvesfor the conveyanceof material. The 
complaint had reference to both inward and 
outward traflic, and they obtained a favourable 
judgment in respect of pig iron forwarded, 
but the Commissioners were of opinion that 
no interference was called for in the other 
cases (coke and iron ore). The group rates 
for the pig iron traffic were condemned in 
consequence of places twenty miles from the 
North Lonsdale Works (from which similar 
traffic was carried) being included in the 
same group; it being held that this was 
unreasonable, and that the more distant 
works were given an undue preference. It is 
noticeable, however, that the Commissioners 
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did not intimate at what distance the line 
should be drawn, and it therefore follows that 
the whole question will have to be fought over 
again when any one considers himself pre- 
judiced in a similar manner, and the favoured 
competitor is not so far distant as in this 
instance. Intending litigants who may look 
to this case for a precedent, should not fail to 
notice how the court dealt with the impor- 
tant question of costs, as the decision was 
rather peculiar, the complainants having to 
pay all their own expenses and half the costs 
on the other side as well. This was in conse- 
quence of their failure to establish their case 
on two of the three points brought forward, 
and the decision has been the subject of some 
adverse criticism. It will certainly discourage 
traders. from coming before the Court unless 
they have a very strong case, asit is generally 
no light matter to be called upon to pay even 
a part of a railway company’s costs in an 
action of this nature. The explanation of the 
Commissioners’ ruling may probably be found 
inthe fact that of the total estimated yearly 
overcharge (10,602/.) just about a fourth 
2.5001.) was placed to the account of the 
traflic upon which the complainants suc- 
ceeded, and the railway company were conse- 
quently condemned in a fourth part of the 
costs only. 





HE case of Butler v. Birnbaum, heard 
this week before Mr. Justice Stephen, 
though it is not concerned with the building 
trades, is of importance to all employés, as it 
shows that damages cannot be recovered from 
the employers for injuries sustained in carry- 
ing on the ordinary work of the firm, merely 
on the plea that some superior kind of plant or 
machinery would have rendered such injury 
less probable. In other words, a firm is not 
under any legal obligation to have the best 
plant possible. In this rather peculiar case the 
plaintiff had unquestionably suffered severely 
in health from the fumes of chemicals em- 
ployed in a process in waterproof manufac- 
turing, and evidence was brought to show 
that another firm employed a machine for the 
same purpose, in which there was a special 
cover for the trough in which the chemicals 
were placed, to shut in the fumes except during 
the time of use; also that the machine used by 
the defendants, owing to mechanical defects, 
obliged the men to come into closer contact 
with the chemicals in endeavouring to 
counteract these defects while the machine 
was working. The case, as the learned Judge 
said, was a very hard one for the plaintiff, 
and he wished the law could give him com- 
pensation; but as there was no legal 
obligation on any manufacturer to use the 
best machinery in existence, the plaintiff must 
be non-suited. 





HIE remaining drawings submitted in the 
competition for the Municipal Lodging- 
house have been exhibited during this week 
at the offices of the County Council. Want 
of space prevents full reference to all the 
designs, but the quality of the work, with 
one or two exceptions, shows a keen desire to 
successfully grapple with the difficulties of a 
problem which has not previously received 
much attention, at any rate in this metropolis. 
Messrs. Florence & Satchell’s drawings show 
un entrance in the centre of the Parker- 
street frontage, and a day-room on the right ; 
the rest of the ground-floor and the upper 
floors are Rear 5 to dormitories, for which 
xmple lavatory accommodation is provided 
on each floor. The line of building is confined 
to a parallelogram, and does not encroach 
upon the recesses, and two areas are provided 
in the centre of the block. The elevations 
ure kept studiously free from ornament, but 
ure pleasantly treated. Messrs. Crickmay & 
Son submit some very creditable designs, 
which contrast favourably with many of 
their neighbours. It is to be feared that the 
question of cost has been prejudicial to their 
ecupation of a better place in the competition. 
Tho plan is H-shaped, and is simple in 
urrangement; the entrance is placed in the 
centre, and on either side are office and shop. 





Parallel blocks at right-angles to the front 
contain on the ground-floor dining and day 
rooms. <A_ staircase occupies a central 
position, and on each landing extensive 
lavatory accommodation is provided for 
the dormitories occupying the upper floors. 
The elevations are certainly some of 
the most pleasing to be seen in the 
exhibition, but the respectability of the ex- 
terior would have, we fear, a deterrent rather 
than an inviting effect upon the class for 
whom this accommodation is intended. Messrs. 
Quilter & Wheelhouse and Mr. Boyes, 
amonzst others, have submitted carefully- 
thought-out designs. Various opinions appear 
to exist amongst the competitors as to the 
requirements of the future inmates, and some 
of the elaborate laundry and lavatory arrange- 
ments seem to us to be much in excess of the 
requirements or inclinations of the people 
for whom this accommodation is intended. 
The ironing-rooms and other conveniences, 
provided by some competitors, suggest a 
desire on the inmates’ part for clean linen, 
whereas we fear that in many cases there 
will be an absence of linen. We heartily 
wish this scheme success, and should the mul- 
tiplication of these houses tend to obliterate 
the lodging-houses which are little better than 
plague-spots dotted over the Metropolis, a 
great sanitary gain would be recorded. The 
class for which this accommodation is in- 
tended, however, is essentially shiftless and 
thriftless,and we much fear that the superior 
accommodation and cleanliness of these new 
houses,—connected, as it must be, with a 
certain amount of official supervision,—will 
fail to attract the right class from the smaller 
houses supervised by a “deputy” who is 
seldom much superior to themselves. 
N R. HINGLEY, M.P., has introduced a 
Bill to prevent gambling in pig-iron, 
which has of late become so notorious and so 
harmful to those who have to purchase the 
article for manufacturing purposes. The Bill 
declares that all contracts are void unless the 
contract shall specify a document to identify 
the actual material sold. It is probable that 
the ingenuity of those who gamble in this 
material will find some way out of the net 
which the Legislature will probably spread 
roundthem. But if the Bill passes into law 
and is at all successful, we do not see any 
svund reason why its scope should not be 
extended, so as to cover gambling in other 
materials. It is unquestionable that such 
gambling exists, and is not only harmful to 
those who engage in it, but, indirectly, also 
to those who have occasion to make use of 
the material which is the subject-matter of 


wagering contracts. 
A SHORT but very pointed paper was 
read by Dr. Louis Parkes on Wednes- 
day evening at the Parkes Museum, on 
“ Model Lodging Houses and Overcrowding 
on Space,” the main object of which was to 
urge, what every one is beginning to see only 
too clearly now, that overcrowding vertically 
is as dangerous to health as overcrowding 
laterally. He concluded witk a somewhat 
longwinded resolution, the purport of which 
was that the London County Council be 
memorialised to include, in the Bill they pro- 
pose to promote for the consolidation of 
existing sanitary Acts, aclause giving power 
to make by-laws for enforcing the provision 
of adequate open area around buildings; a 
resolution which was carried unanimously. 
Dr. Poore, in an admirable speech, after 
observing that the possibility of carrying 
houses to an immense height depended entirely 
on water-supply under pressure, strongly 
supported the objects of the paper, with 
which we are quite in accord in the main, 
though some of the statements and arguments 
heard during the evening will bear a note 
of interrogation. When Dr. Poore, for instance, 
condemns wholesale all rooms beneath the 
level of the street, we may ask him whether, 
in such a street as Harley-street, for instance, 
he would think it a sanitary improvement to 
raise the kitchens entirely above the ground, 

















and raise the whole height of the houses from 
the street level one story? We also very 
much question Dr. Parkes’s rather sensational} 
diagram showing the section of houses and 
courts as he avers they may be built under 
the Metropolitan Building Act. It is quite 
true that the clause providing a minimum 
area at the side or back of every inhahited 
house makes no account of the height of the 
house, and that the provision is very insuffi- 
cient in the case of a building of four or fiyg 
stories; but it is not in accordance with the Act 
that three five-storied blocks of houses can be 
built with a 10 ft. wide court between them. 
The Building Act isinmany cases badly worded, 
and does not say clearly what it means to say, 
but the provision for open space in the 
rear of a building obviously refers to houses 
facing a street; otherwise why were the 
words “in the rear” used? It is loosely 
worded, no doubt, but that is the intention, 
and therefore Dr. Parkes’s diagram was rather 
a misleading one. The suggestion that we 
must come to cheap railways and outlying 
villages around London was much applauded, 
but it is not so easy of realisation as some 
enthusiasts seem to think. If we go to the 
very root of the matter, we shall perhaps 
come to see that the thoughtless pressing into 
London from all parts of the country is the 
evil that will have to be stopped. London is 
itself one great phenomenon of overcrowding, 
and either a natural reaction, or legislation, 
will have to put a check on it sooner or later. 
S° many examples of public buildings have, 
within the last few years, sprung up in 
London, in which the use of marbles forms » 
considerable feature in the interior decora- 
tion, that it is not surprising to find the same 
materials lavishly used in the latest addi- 
tion to the long list of London theatres. 
The vestibule, staircase, and foyer on the 
royal-tier stall level have been treated gene- 
rally in much cooler tones than the auditorium 
itself. The walls of the staircase are of 
Derbyshire alabaster and the columns of a 
delicate green marble, while the lines of 
balustrade are more strongly marked in 
handrail and plinth by the use of “grand 
antique.” The ceilings throughout this stair- 
case are, like the panels of part of the 
auditorium, delicately painted with arabesques 
and figure-subjects on a pale green ground. 
As a contrast to the colder tones of the 
entrance and stairs, the columns leading to 
the foyer of the tier-stalls are of beautiful: 
pink “ Algerian” marble, the dado being of 
still richer rouge jasper. The ceilings are 
rich in plaster decoration relieved by gold, 
and the walls here, as in the vestibule 
below, are of the Pavonazza marble of Italy. 
The richness of the theatre proper is mainly 
confined to the proscenium arch, which 1s. 
ornamented with gold and colour, strong lines 
of blue being introduced in the upper part, 
and on the spandrels of the double row of 
circular panels. The space immediately above 
the proscenium opening is occupied by a large 
figure subject gilded, while the opening itself 
is lined with grand antique, cippolino, and 
Italian Pavonazza, some panels of Mexican 
onyx being introduced at the side. The roof 
of the auditorium, which for acoustic reasons 
has been made to rake upwards from the 
proscenium, has a rich treatment of figures 
and arabesques, the cooler tones being some- 
what sharply contrasted with the deep blue 
ground of some of the panels and the dark 
red radiating and outer lines of the 
octagon, in which form this central feature 
has been designed. The walls of the audi- 
torium itself are treated in a pale green 
gradually strengthening in tone towards 
the bottom, the balcony fronts in every 
case being of a similar tint, but pick 
out with gold, with cupids at intervals 
holding the electric lights. There is also 
some very delicate hand-painted work on the 
columns of the boxes, which are upholstered in 
yellow. The best general view of the interior 
is undoubtedly from the middle of the dress 
circle, besides being, as in fact it generally 1°, 
the most advantageous portion of the house 
for seeing and hearing the performance. -» | 
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N the 4th inst. Mr. Horatio Daniell read 
a paper before the Civil and Mechanical 
‘Engineers’ Society, at Westminster, on the 
Jerome steamship shaft, which is composed 
of steel wires of small diameter, bound 
together in such a manner as to give them 
sufficient strength to resist both bending and 
torsional stresses. A shaft of this description 
is claimed to possess many advantages over 
the ordinary solid shaft now in use, it being 
mot only less expensive, but, for the same 
weight of material, considerably stronger. In 
puilding up such a shaft, say 15 in. diameter, 
it would be constructed in lengths of 20 ft., 
the ends of each section having couplings 
attached for connecting them together. Collars 
for bearings would be fixed between the 
couplings where required. Each length 
would consist of some 5,000 wires, and could 
be formed of “seven bunches of wires of 
5in. diameter, one 5in. bunch in the centre 
as a core, and surrounded by six similar 
bunches, the whole making the larger 
15-in. section.” It is proposed to weld 
the wires together which form one of 
these bunches, and at the end of each 
section the seven bunches would be welded 
into a solidend. The tensional strength of 
each wire used would be 1,5001b., and Mr. 
Daniell points out that, as it is possible to 
actually test each wire separately, much 
greater reliance can be placed in a shaft thus 
tested than on an ordinary solid one, in which 
it is often very difficult to discover if a flaw 
exists. Very considerable bending stresses 
sre liable to occur in a steamship shaft, due 
to the straining of the hull, causing the 
bearings of the shaft to be no longer in a 
truly straight line, as well as from the un- 
equal resistance the propeller meets with in 
rough weather, due to the pitching of the 
ship, and a shaft, having only a portion of the 
improvements claimed for the one under con- 
sideration, would be most valuable. There 
are, however, in our opinion, many practical 
difficulties to be overcome in the construction 
of wire shafts for steamships, and it is im- 
possible to say, without making experiments 
on a large scale, whether they are destined to 
supersede those now in use. 





Q\HE continued excavations which are 
= made for the construction of new build- 
ings in the centre of Florence have brought 
to light many important ruins of edifices of 
the Roman epoch, which belong to the monu- 
ments which adorned the ancient Forum and 
the Capitolium. Just recently, under the 
Medizval palace Della Luna, walls of about 
3 métres in thickness have been discovered, 
supposed to have belonged to the Temple of 
Jupiter, which, in imitation of Rome, was 
built also in the Capitolium of Florence, and 
the memory of which has been preserved 
until the present day in the denomination of 
the church of S. Maria “in Campidoglio.” Be- 
sides the above-mentioned walls, fragments 
of mosaic, andsculptures in marble and stone, 
were found. On the site of the church, now 
demolished, of S. Donato dei Vecchietti, have 
been recognised traces of remains of ancient 
baths. In Via Calimara, at the depth of 3°80 
métres below the modern level, has been 
found a base of Luni marble, with cornices 
on three sides, ‘37 métres high, ‘32m. wide, 
and of :22m., which bears in front, in charac- 
ters of the first or second Christian century, 
& mutilated inscription, in which can be 
read the words, “Genio Coloniae Florentiae.” 
in the upper part are to be seen the holes for 
the cramps to hold the statue. Already, by 
other inscriptions, it was known that Florence 
had been a Roman colony, but the confirme- 
tion now given by the new discovery is 
worthy of remark. The works of the new 
locality, which will soon become the Museum 
of the Opera del Duomo, are almost ter- 
minated. In the large gallery has been 
elready placed all the architectural and 
decorative work and bas-reliefs of Lucca 
della Robbia and Donatello, which orna- 
mented the ancient pulpits of the Floren- 
tine Cathedral, which sculptures were for- 


Museum various other objects belonging to 
the Opera del Duomo will be carefully ex- 
posed, terra-cotta, arms, capitals, and other 
architectural fragments, and a great many 
Medieval ecclesiastical objects of artistic 
value, among them, above all, the celebrated 
altar, of massive silver, of St. John the 
Baptist, and which in past times, for only 
eight days in the year, was exposed in the 
Florontine baptistery. The director of the 
works of the new Museum is the Prof. Arch. 
Sig. Luigi del Moro. 





E have received from Mr. F. Massie, the 
Engineer, Surveyor, and Waterworks 
Manager to the Wakefield Union Rural Sani- 
tary Authority, a copy of his annual report, 
which tends to show that, unlike some Rural 
Sanitary Authorities which we have occasion 
now and then to refer to, the Wakefield 
Union is in earnest in endeavouring to im- 
mons the drainage and water-supply of the 
istrict within its area. The report records a 
scheme for water-supply to the townships of 
Crofton and Walton, for which borrowing 
powers have already been granted, and one 
for another district for which similar powers 
have been asked for; seven or eight new 
drainage schemes for different districts are 
under consideration, or already in progress ; 
and the surveyor urges that, as he had 
found on entering on his duties that there 
was considerable laxity as to complying 
with the by-laws in the submittal of plans, 
&c., the existing by-laws should be made 
uniform throughout the district, printed forms 
of the requirements prepared, and compliance 
with them enforced. Altogether, as far as 
the report affords evidence, we ‘may congra- 
tulate the Wakefield Union Authority on 
their activity in the right path and on the 
efficiency and zeal of their surveyor. 





HE exhibition of Miss Kate Greenaway’s 

drawings at the Society of Fine Arts 
leads to the conclusion that a good deal of 
their charm arises from their delicate colour 
harmony, combined with the old-fashioned 
naivete of style and costume which distin- 
guishes them. Seeing a number of them 
together onecannot but recognise that there 
is a sameness about them, as well as a certain 
stiffness of drawingin many cases. In fact some 
of them, such as “ Puss in the Corner” (121) 
represent types of children as conventional 
and as unlike real children as some of those 
in Blake’s “Songs of Innocence.” Others, 
such as “ Girl with Baby ” (126, from “ A Day 
in a Child’s Life”) have more every-day and 
human interest and expression. In a deco- 
rative sense the whole series ischarming. One 
or two larger water-colour drawings, such as 
“Far-away Thoughts” (158), show that the 
artist has higher powers than are expended in 
the production of her children’s picture-book 
series, when she chooses to exercise them. 
Mr. Hugh Thompson's series of pen and ink 
illustrations to the Vicar of Wakefield, in 
the same room, exhibit a remarkable degree 
of humour and perception of character, 
though we think that, in this and other 
works of the same class, the artist, in his 
desire to revive a realistic representation of 
the middle and lower classes of a century 
back has exaggerated the vulgarity and 
coarseness of his types of farmers and 
squires and farmers’ men, &c. His concep- 
tion of the vicar is excellent, however. 


ei 


THE HARLEIAN SocrEty.—The annual meeting 
of the members of this Society was held at 140, 
Wardour-street, W., on the 4th inst., Mr. G. E. 
Cokayne, Norroy King of Arms, in the chair. The 
accounts of the Society showed a marked increase 
in the interest taken in genealogical pursuits, to 
which the Society’s publications are devoted, and 
its prosperity was considered in every way satisfac- 
tory. ‘Ihe publications issued during the past year 
were the *‘ Marriage Licences issued by the Vicar- 
General of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1679— 
1694,” in two volumes ; and the “ Registers of St. 
George’s Chapel, Mayfair, 1740-1754.” ‘* The 
Visitations of Norfolk,” and ‘‘The Register of the 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE.* 
BY PROFESSOR AITCHISON, 
Neo- Byzantine. 


THE buildings of Justinian’s days must be 
looked on as the culminating point of the 
Byzantine style, and the most magnificent 
memorials of his reign; for 1 do not know of 
what value his code, pandects, and institutes 
are in the present day, but law students have 
to be examined in them. 

Many circumstances contributed to this. We 
suppose he had the advantage of the architects 
brought up in the schools founded by Con- 
stantine, and of the skill which had accrued to 
architects by the number of public buildings 
erected at Constantinople ; for when Byzantine 
became the capital of the empire there was not 
only Constantine’s palace to build, but the public 
offices, places of amusement, and palaces of the 
Senators, and, in consequence of the empire 
having become Christian, innumerable churches 
and monasteries. It is possible that much of 
the splendid materials stripped from every pro- 
vince of the empire by Constantine had not 
been used up; Justinian inherited thirteen 
millions from his predecessor; the arms of his 
generals had been successful, so he had the 
revenues of a good part of the old Roman 
Empire at his disposal,—every temple had been 
plundered and its revenues sequestered, and 
every act of extortion was used to fill his 
treasury. Had it not been for his cowardice 
and foolishness in constantly paying heavy 
subsidies to the barbarians, which drained his 
coffers, and served only to invite fresh inroads, 
the expenditure on his buildings would have 
scarcely been felt, for they were a perennial 
source of income, as they still are, to the 
Turkish Empire. 

After his time, every sort of disaster fell 
upon the Empire, the West was permanently 
wrested from it, and the constantly-increasing 
conquests of the Moslem were diminishing its 
extent, both in the East and in the West. 
Whatever merits subsequent buildings may 
have, nothing equal to Sta. Sophia is to be 
found. The Church of the Sti. Apostoli at Con- 
stantinople was built by Constantine, rebuilt 
by Justinian, and ultimately destroyed by 
Mohamed the Second for his own mosque. In 
Procopius, there are passages which may lead 
us to believe that neither the drum nor the 
Latin Cross were after inventions, and, if this 
be true, we can hardly take either feature as a 
proof of Neo-Byzantine. 

Procopius says (Procopius, Lib. 1, cap. 4) :— 
‘‘In ancient times there was one church at 
Byzantium dedicated to all the Apostles, but 
through length of time it had become ruinous, 
and seemed not likely to stand much longer. 
Justinian took this entirely down, and was 
careful not only to rebuild it, but to render it 
more admirable, both in size and beauty; he 
carried out his intention in the following 
manner. Two lines were drawn in the form of a 
cross, joining one another in the middle, the up- 
right one pointing to the rising and setting sun, 
and the other cross line towards the north and 
the south wind. These were surrounded by a 
circuit of walls, and within by columns placed 
both above and below; at the crossing of the 
two straight lines, that is, about the middle 
point of them, there is a place set apart, which 
may not be entered except by the priests, and 
which is, consequently, termed the sanctuary. 
The transepts which lie on each side of this, 
about the cross line, are of equal length; but 
that part of the upright line towards the setting 
sun is built so much longer than the other part 
as to form the figure of thecross. That part of 
the roof which is above the sanctuary is con- 
structed like the middle part of the Church of 
Sophia, except that it yields to it in size; for 
the four arches are suspended, and connected 
with one another in the same fashion, the cir- 
cular building standing above them is pierced 
with windows, and the spherical dome which 
overarches it seems to be suspended in the air, 
and not to stand upon a firm base, although it 
is perfectly secure. 

In this manner the middle part of the roof is 
built : pow, the roof over the four limbs of the 
church is constructed of the same size as that 
which I have described over the middle, with 
this one exception, that the wall underneath 
the spherical part is not pierced with windows. 
When he had completed the buildiog of this 
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sanctuary, the Apostles made it evident to all 
that they were pleased and thoroughly delighted 
with the honour paid them by the Emperor.” 
(“ Procopius,” Lib I., cap. 4.) In this church 
Constantine and many of his successors were 
buried. Ducange says, “All the Christian 
Emperors.” 

I wish I could give you characteristic speci- 
mens of churches from the days of Justinian to 
the end of the Byzantine Empire, arranged 
according to date, so that I could point out 
the tendencies that culminated in Neo-Byzan- 
tine, and follow them consecutively to the end, 
but there are no accurately-published data. to 
go upon. We have the school at Athens pur- 
suing this subject, and several of our English 
antiquaries are devoting themselves to it. I 
may mention Professor Hayter Lewis, the Rev. 
Canon Curtis, and Dr. Freshfield, and it is pro- 
bable that many other English antiquaries are 
doing the same, as well as those of France, 
Germany, Russia, and Greece. Whenever a 
sufficient number of examples are accurately 
drawn, and all the requisite information has 
been got from books and MSS., we shall be able 
to classify the churches and other buildings 
according to their centuries, just as we now can 
Gotbic buildings. The dates of many Roman 
buildings have been ascertained from the 
stamps on the bricks, which shew us at least 
that the buildings were not erected before 
the Emperor’s accession in which the bricks were 
made. 

In every style that was once alive, and that 
was not ossified by religious conservatism, there 
must have been in almost every building some 
peculiarity of plan, construction, or adornment 
at each successive period that, if sufficiently 
studied, would reveal to us its approximate 
date ; but these indications must be studied 
with due regard to local peculiarities, and to 
the architectural schools that have produced 
them. 

At present we must, to a great extent, be 
content with guesswork, and an important and 
interesting chapter of architectural history must 
have most of its pages left blank. Tracing the 
differences in plan, construction, and zsthetic 
treatment, of a long chronological succession of 
buildings of the same style, is attractive enough, 
and marking the various iaternal and external 
causes Of variation is profoundly interesting, 
but without proper data it can only lead to 
false theories. In this case the influence of 
Byzantine architecture on Saracenic, Roman- 
esque, Russian, and Gothic architecture has 
been very great—in fact, we may say that up 
to a certain period Saracenic is Byzantine ; so 
there is all the more reascn to encourage 
architects and antiquaries in their efforts 
tocomplete the subject and to solvethe problems. 
The reasons for this neglect are not far to seek: 
the style itself was till lately looked upon with 
contempt. Huge gaps have been made in the 
sequence of buildings by their destruction. The 
rise of Saracenic architecture did, in some 
cases, alter the forms of existing buildings, and 
before and since that epoch successive altera- 
tions and rebuildings have left us uncertain as 
to what is original, what was produced as a 
colourable copy of the old, and what was en- 
tirely new; while the loss of records, the 
changes of name, and their re-dedication by the 
Mussulmans have rendered it ditficult or im- 
possible to identify them. Almost insuperable 
difficulties existed, and to some extent still 
exist, in obtaining the requisite knowledge of 
the subject; many examples are in parts not 
easy to get at, and when got at the country 
certainly was in so lawless a condition, that 
nothing could be done; violent Moslem 
fanaticism not only prevented the delineation 
of buildings, but even prevented their interiors 
from being seen, and some fanaticism in that 
direction does even now exist. Ware, in his 
book on vaults, published in 1822, tells us, in a 
humorous way, that if you want to get the parti- 
culars of Sta. Sophia you must turn Mussulman. 
It requires a good Greek scholar to get some of 
the facts required from ancient writings, for I 
believe many of the Byzantine authors and 
MSS. are not translated ; to follow it up locally 
you want to be a master of modern Greek and 
Turkish at least; besides, to many persons 
Byzantine history is not attractive, for, with 
some notable exceptions, it is the record of 
turbulent, cowardly, and venal slaves, and of 
astute or worthless despots or their creatures, 
as destitute of courage as of humanity, playing 
savages against one another, while the most 
desperate maxims of Machiavelli were daily 
put into practice. Shakespeare’s play of 


“Titus Andronicus” will give you some idea 
of the Byzantine Court. It is one of the 
episodes of history in which hypocrisy, ingrati- 
tude, treachery, cowardice, corruption, and 
bestial vice is pourtrayed in blood, and accom- 
panied by the groans of an oppressed people 
and the shrieks of the tortured. 

Comparatively little has been published on 
Byzantine architecture, considering the vast 
areas over which it extended, and the length of 
time it endured ; we have, however, the magni- 
ficent work of Salzenberg on Sta. Sophia, on five 
other churches at Constantinople, and on three 
in Asia, but, unfortunately, the text is in 
German ; if some German scholar would pub- 
lish the text in English, it would be a great 
boon to the profession. 

Couchard published a book on some of the 
Byzantine churches in Greece, and Labarte on 
the Imperial Palace at Constantinople, Paspati 
on Constantinople, Texier and Pullan on Byzan- 
tine architecture, mainly on the churches at 
Salonica and Trebizond; Texier on Persia and 
Armenia, Verneilh on Byzantine architecture in 
France; there is also a magnificent work on 
St. Mark’s, published by Onigania; the Marquis 
de Vogiie on Central Syria, Mr. A. J. Butler on 
the ancient Coptic churches of Egypt, and 
M. Choisy’s great work on the art of building 
amongst the Byzantines, and within the last 
few years a new edition of an interesting little 
book by M. C. Bayet has been published on 
Byzantine art; but there are many examples 
contained in works on other subjects; in 
Hubsch, for example, on “ Christian Architec- 
ture from Constantine to Charlemagne,” in 
Isabelle’s ‘‘ Round Buildings and Domes,” and 
in Mr. T. G. Jackson’s “ Dalmatia,” but 
I know of no comprehensive work on the 
Byzantine churches of Greece, Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and North Africa. 

I personally feel towards the writers on By- 
zantine Architecture as Constantine did towards 
the bishops, he was ready to throw his cloak 
over their frailties; so I will only say that you 
must not be too sure that what is published is 
correct. 

Ido not know whether I made it clear that 
the buildings erected in Constantine’s days were 
purely Roman, saving some little peculiarities 
that may have been introduced by the foreign 
architects and workmen, that the shape of the 
churches with the exception of a few circular 
and polygonal ones was that of the Roman 
Basilica. During the time that elapsed between 
Constantine and Justinian, the Christian church 
had been trying to settle the most convenient 
form for its ritual, and this form appears to 
have been pretty well agreed on by Justinian’s 
time ; the Basilica seems mostly to have been 
given up, and the Eastern church had more or 
less settled on a square for its nave, andon a 
dome.for its covering, but the churches were 
often lengthened not only by the Bema, but 
by other spaces to the East and West, so 
that in these cases they did not differ very 
materially in their proportions from a Basilica. 
When Byzantine architects had fitted a 
dome to a square by means of spherical 
pendentives, this dome and these pendentives 
had to be abutted, and this was done by means 
of other domes, half domes, or wide barrel 
vaults. The Church of St. Irene, built in Con- 
stantine’s days, as an appendix to Sta. Sophia, 
was doubtless a basilica of the common form 
like Eski Djouma and St. Demetrius at 
Salonica, or St. John’s studios at Constan- 
tinople. Ducange says it was a triple church, 
dedicated to the Virgin, to St. Theodora, not 
the Empress, I presume, and to St. Irene; after 
the fire in Justinian’s days it was rebuilt, and 
afterwards Ducange says it was shaken by an 
earthquake in the days of Leo III., the Isaurian 
(717-741); it is now a Turkish armoury, and, 
although I used what influence I had, I was 
unable to get into it. The present building was 
probably ot Leo the Isaurian’s time (717-741), 
for we see that a new system has been adopted 
to keep the old basilica form, and to dome it; 
three pairs of piers were used after the manner 
of those at St. Demetrius at Salonica, but bigger 
and arched over to other piers in the external 
wall. The columns had been replaced by the 
piers of an arcade, and over the centre of the 
nave was a dome about 46 ft.in diameter,abutted 
westwards by an oval dome, eastward by a barrel 
vault, and the half dome of the apse, north and 
south by barrel vaults. The central dome has 
a tall drum, pierced with twenty windows, 
below the dome, thus forming a lantern. From 
the days of Constantine to those of Justinian, 
the dome windows, in the churches that are 











left, were mostly in the dome itself; and the 
drum is one, perhaps the chief, sign of the Neo- 
Byzantine, always supposing that the Sti. 
Apostoli had no drum. If 8. Irene was stil} 
dedicated to the three saints, it had no apses to. 
the aisles, probably following the form of the 
original basilica. The nave, from the face of 
the narthex to the end of the apse, is three 
times the diameter of the central dome, whilst 
Sta. Sophia at Constantinople, is only two and 
a half times. I may as well take Sta. Sophia 
of Salonica, or Salonicco as it is now written, 
as my next example. This is the church that. 
suffered in the late fire, and is of course now a 
mosque. It was empty, and mosques have. 
been traditional places of security and of refuge. 
The unfortunate people who were burnt out in 
a section of the town adjoining it, carried all 
their spare clothes, carpets, deeds, valuables, 
and small articles of furniture, into the mosque, 
which was separated by its garden and by a 
street from the fire; the wind was high and the 
mosque windowless; the sparks and embers 
flying in set fire to the combustible things. 
stowed there. The flames ignited the wooden 
roofs of the portico, and of the upper gal- 
leries, which were all destroyed, and the 
deeds of the Mosque as well. Some of the Verd 
antique columns of the nave were shattered (a 
piece that scaled off one of the nave columns 
is exhibited) and the leaves of some of the 
white marble capitals on the opposite side were 
calcined; some of these capitals have their 
leaves represented as bent by the wind, an idea 
that excited Mr. Ruskin’s enthusiasm when he 
saw those at St. Mark’s, though this form of 
enrichment seems to have been a stock pattern ;. 
still the sculptor who originally observed this 
effect of the wind on leaves, aud was able to 
represent it in so architectural a way, de- 
serves all the praise that can be bestowed on 
him; later civilised ages can always refine if 
they cannot invent. The brickwork appears to 
have suffered no damage, though in many places. 
the plaster was brought off, so this Mosque may 
give us a lesson of the advantages of using 
burnt brick for public monuments. 

Texier and Pullan supposed that this cathe- 
dral was of the time of Justinian, and was built 
by Anthemius; but I believe it was of later 
date, for it has three apses at the east end,a 
short drum to the dome, and the north and 
south arcades are set back, so as to get a wide 
barrel vault to abut the dome. If it were de- 
signed by Anthemius, we may reasonably sup- 
pose it was so designed before Sta. Sophia 
at Constantinople, for the following reasons. 
We can hardly believe that Justinian, who 
was so anxious to get Sta. Sophia done, that 
he had a room built to see the progress of 
the work, would have spared Anthemius, and 
Anthemius is said to have died in the second 
year after the great Sta. Sophia was begun, 
viz., in 534, yet it could not have been built 
before, for the extra abutment to the dome was 
to correct the weakness discovered at Sta. 
Sophia. 

The drum is a square one, pierced with three 
windows on each side below the springing of 
the dome 

When Sta. Sophia at Constantinople had once- 
been built, it was naturally taken as a model 
for other large churches or cathedrals. All the 
principal mosques at Constantinople built by 
the Turks are from the model of Sta. Sophia,— 
with modifications, of course. Sta. Sophia at- 
Salonica is a striking cathedral inside. It 
looks vast as compared with most of the other 
churches there, with the exception of St. George, 
and this scarcely has the look of a Christian 
church, but when I saw it I had not seen the 
original, nor the great Turkish mosques. The 
idea is a fine one, if not carried out on too 
small a scale. This church is now merely 
whitewashed, so there is nothing but the con- 
ception to captivate you,—there is nothing to 
be set down to the impression produced by 
gorgeous decoration ; so you may bear in mind 
that a grand idea properly carried out produces. 
a grand effect. Kxternally it has a Turkish 
porch extending across its front, and inside a 
narthex, rather over 18 ft. wide and 
104 ft. long. The aisles are about 18 ft. 
wide and 86 ft. long, and must, I suppose, have 
been separated from the narthex by curtains. 
The length of the nave from the narthex to the 
end of the apse is 105 ft., and its width is only 
33 ft., but it has two square recesses at the 
sides of the dome, making it there 56 ft., while 
the nave at Sta. Sophia at Constantinople is 
265 ft. long by 110 ft. wide. You see, by com- 
paring the plans, that it is without the two 
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nd hemicycles, that the bema is much 
deeper, that the screen walls are carried back 
instead of being in line with the face of the 
dome piers, and you also see the two chapels 
or vestries on either side of the bema have an 
apse to each. Above, the gallery goes over the 
narthex as well as the aisles, as at the great 
Sta. Sophia. At one time this cathedral was 
sumptuous with marble linings and mosaic, but 
the marble linings have disappeared, and the 
mosaic is now obscured by whitewash and by 
the smoke from the fire. The fire has also 
revealed an undercoat of plastering in the 
narthex and aisles on which the remnants of 
frescoed figures and ornament are to be seen. 
The cathedral externally has a more architec- 
tural appearance than the great Sta. Sophia. 
The Turkish portico, consisting of an arcade of 
nine columns, has doubtless been a great im- 
provement to its appearance; above this 
is a narrow strip of wall, the front of 
the gallery over the narthex, with twelve 
small round-headed windows in it, two of 
which are blanks. These small windows give a 
scale to the building, and make it look larger 
than it is; above them is a still narrower strip 
of wall, with one window in the middle. The 
drum of the dome is square, and is pierced by 
three large round-headed windows, which give 
light to the windows of the internal circular 
drum. Above this is a strip of the circular 
dome, covered with lead, and from this to the 
square wall below are flying buttresses ; above, 
there is the segmental cap of the dome, covered 
with lead. The Turks have improved the 
appearance of the dome by the addition of a 
little dome-shaped piece, from the centre of 
which springs a finial. 

In small churches there was an inclination 
to make the central dome stand on four mono- 
lithic marble columns, as may be seen at 
St. Bardias, at Salonica. It is called so in 
Texier and Pullan, but was dedicated to the 
Virgin in the year 1028 by Christopher Bardias 
and his wife and family. It has the three apses, 
and an octagonal drum to the central dome, with 
windows in it of two tiers ; but in this case the 
dome is not seen externally, the drum or central 
tower has a hipped roof, it has two later domes 
over the gallery above the narthex. St. Elias, 
at Salonica, has a peculiar plan; it is trefoil 
with a straight end,—the three foils form the 
bema and the two transepts ; it is without aisles, 
but has two tiny chapels with apses in the huge 
piers of the bema, and a large narthex and 
gallery over. The narthex is vaulted on four 
columns. It is about 25 ft. by 31 ft. inside. 
From the appearance of the church I should 
judge it to be late. 

I will just mention the Church of the Monas- 
tery in the Country at Constantinople (Mowy 
Tn¢ Xwpac), because Ducange says the original 
church was built by Justinian. The Rev. 
Canon Curtis says it was built before Constan- 
tine’s time, i.c., over the bodies of St. Babylus 
and two other martyrs, who suffered under 
Decius in 250; and Fergusson believes that its 
front gave the idea of the front of St. Mark’s at 
Venice ; though, for the matter of that, many 
Byzantine churches have similar features,—one 
side of St. Bardias, for example. 

The present church was either rebuilt or re- 
stored in the reign of Andronicus Palzolagus 
the elder (1283-1295). It now consists of the 
central church with another adjoining it on the 
north side, and a two-storied building on the 
south, and is celebrated for the beauty of its 
decoration. The narthex and exonarthex have 
the remains of some of the most beautiful 
mosaics that remain to us. The north church 

Ss been adorned with figure-painting in fresco; 
the central church has its walls encrusted with 
lovely marbles, pietra dura, and geometrical 
mosaic in gold and colours. It is adorned with 
some of the most beautiful acanthus work 
Carved in white marble I have ever seen ; in 
it was kept the portrait of the Virgin, attri- 
buted to St. Luke. I believe the marble doors, 
@ drawing of which is exhibited, once covered 
this portrait. A robe of the Virgin, which was 
carried in procession round the walls of the city 
when it was threatened, was alternately kept in 
this church and the Hodegetria. A sketch-plan 
of the church, to a small scale, partly from 
memory, is exhibited, as the mollah objected to 
my taking a plan. 

From Justinian’s day there seems to have 
been a strongly-marked inclination to arrange 
churches on the following plan:—A square was 
set out as big as you could afford to build your 
central dome, with columns or piers at the 
angles; from the centre of this square half 





circles were turned, and the extremities of 
these formed the external lines of the aisles 
and of the east and west arms of the cross; to 
the east there was a deep space beyond, with 
the apse at the end forming the bema; the four 
squares formed by the aisles, and the two 
Similar passages crossing east and west, round 
the square of the central dome, were ceiled 
with small domes level with the other vaulting. 
The aisles were carried as far as the square 
part of the bema, and then had an apse to 
each, generally projecting externally. <A 
narthex was added at the west end, or a 
narthex and exonarthex. As time went on, 
these subsidiary little domes were carried up 
on drums to group with the central dome, and 
the narthex also sprouted into domes. This 
plan seemed to take the fancy of the Westerns 
as well, for I found that St. Mary-in-the-Fields, 
at Piacenza, built in Renaissance days, was a 
complete example of this method, only the 
central dome was veiled externally by square 
erections ; the four little domes had drums, and 
showed externally. 

When more room was wanted in the church 
than the spaces I have described, another bay 
was added at the west, or two additional aisles, 
or four chapels were put outside the first aisles. 
The arrangement before mentioned, occasionally 
with slight modifications, may be seen at St. 
Theodore, the Pantocrator, the Theotocos at 
Constantinople, and at St. Bardias, at Thessa- 
lonica; Sta. Sophia, at Trebizond, is an imper- 
fect specimen; at the old Cathedral, St. Theo- 
dore, and the Kapnikarea, at Athens. 

In the case of St. Nicodemus at Athens, at 
the church of the Monastery at Daphne, near 
the Bay of Eleusis, and at St. Nicholas at 
Mistra in the Morea, the central domes come 
up to the bema, the arms of the cross are made 
much narrower than the diameter of the dome, 
and there are additional aisles or chapels on 
both sides ; the two first of these churches have 
squinches or conchs instead of pendentives. 
St. Mark’s at Venice is somewhat after the 
fashion of Procopius’ description of the Sti. 
Apostoli at Constantinople, only St. Mark’s is 
said to have been built in 1043, in the reign 
of Constantine the Tenth (Monomachus, 
Finlay calls him, the Ninth), and covered in 
1071, in the reign of Romanus, Michael the 
Seventh, or Nicephorus. The domes at St. 
Mark’s are pierced with windows in the dome 
itself, as at Sta. Sophia.* 

The plan of St. Front at Perigueux is very 
like that of St. Mark’s,—so like, that if one were 
not a copy of the other, they were taken from 
a common model,—possibly the Sti. Apostoli 
at Constantinople. However, the construction 
of the two is absolutely different: that of 
St. Mark’s is pure Byzantine, brick veneered 
with marble, or covered with mosaic; St. Front 
is of worked stone,—walls, pendentives, cupolas, 
and all. Itis extremely unlikely that if Byzan- 
tines built St. Mark’s, that they were also 
masters of stone-cutting, and they must have 
been to execute St. Front, unless we suppose 
they merely gave the plans and _ sections, 
and left the French architect or master- 
mason to construct it in his own fashion, for 
the stonework does not look like Byzantine 
work. There have been bitter controversies on 
the question of who designed and who carried 
out St. Front, and as I have no fresh materials 
to bring that might settle the controversy, I 
will leave it as it is; I may, however, say that 
there are a few small windows in the domes of 
St. Front. De Verneilh has published a book and 
a pamphlet on this subject. 

The old cathedral at Athenst is curious for 
many reasons; it is a very small church, only 
24 ft. 2 in. wide over all, and 37 ft. 6 in. long, 
exclusive of the centralapse, which projects about 
3ft.more; it has a narthex about 6 ft. 8in. wide, 
whose length is the whole width of the church. 
The church has three apses, and a central dome 
on a drum, and the internal cross is made by 
the four barrel vaults surrounding the dome. 
The nave is only 8 ft. 2 in. wide, and the bema 
and parabemata are cut off from the nave by 
the iconostasis. Outside, the cross is brought 
forward over the narthex, and over the bema 
to the front and back walls. The drawings ex- 
hibited, made by Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley, 
have been lent me by the school. 

The cathedral shows on its face some 
attempts at elegance; it was evidently built 
during or after some occupation of Athens by 





* See iithograph in the present number, showing the 
section of St. Mark’s. 

+ For an illustration of this building, see the Builder 
for November 30, 1889. 


barbarians, for it has barbaric carvings on it, 
and it has also a family resemblance to the 
churches in Armenia. It now stands in an 
Open square, with its main front towards the 
street. It is built of large stones, with a brick 
course between each one of stone; its front has 
a dentil cornice with a carved frieze, which 
looks like a bas-relief, on which crosses have 
been worked or let into, and with a necking; at 
each end of the cornice is a Classic pilaster cap. 
In the centre and immediately under the frieze 
is a moulded marble arch forming a discharging 
arch over the lintel of the door; a moulding 
runs up vertically from the bottom of the 
ends of the archivolt, forming plain marble 
spandrels, and the arch itself is filled in with 
a carved slab with a cross in the centre; 
the top of the lintel is moulded, and this 
moulding runs across the front of the church ; 
the lintel below is carved with paterz, and two 
lions facing a cross in the middle; the door 
below has two plain marble jambs, which go 
down tothe step, and there are no windows in 
the front below the cornice; between the neck- 
ing of the frieze and the moulding on the lintel 
are three carved slabs on each side of the door- 
head, roughly symmetrical ; in the centre above 
the cornice is the gable end of the upper roof, 
forming one arm of the internal cross ; this gable 
has a two-light window in the centre, and the 
rest is filled up with carved panels; the north 
flank has a doorway in the middle, slightly 
projecting, and a window between it and the 
west end. ‘The cornice runs through, and is. 
stopped by the doorway, and over the doorway 
is another arm of the cross that gables, and. 
this end of the cross above the roof has also a 
double window in the middle. A sort of half 
pediment is made between the west end and the. 
gable end of the external cross by the flank 
wall of the lean-to roof, and carved panels are 
let into this side wall. The back or east end is. 
finished with a pediment, from the middle of 
which rises a vertical and central straight piece, 
also gabled; against this the roof of the 
semi-octagon of the bema abuts; below, 
in the end of the semi-octagon, is a 
two-light window, and there are two other 
small arched windows, being those of the 
other two apses, which in this case do not pro- 
ject. The upper part of the east end is covered 
with carved slabs. The south flank has a line 
of carved slabs and one window, a doorway 
with an arch over, and the lower part was once 
painted in fresco; at the west end of this side 
there is the half-pediment, like the one on the 
north side, and the fourth arm of the cross 
with a two-light window in it. From the 
middle of the church an octagon drum rises 
from a square base with long circular-headed 
windows, whose semi-circular archivolts cut 
into the dome: the dome is tiled, and has a 
cross for a finial. The carved marble slabs 
inserted in the external walls are of all ages, 
and the carving ranges from pure Classic to 
pure Barbaric, and they are placed according 
to their form, but quite irrespective of the orna- 
ment on them. Some are upside down, ‘and 
some horizontal bas-reliefs are put vertical. 
One panel of barbaric carving represents a hare 
in the claws of an eagle. Another a wild 
beast, possibly a cheetah or a lion, seizing a 
fawn. Itis an episode likely to strike a pas- 
toral or hunting people. It is repeatedly used 
as a simile in the “‘ Arabian Nights,” though 
the lamb often takes the place of the fawn, 
and this or a cognate subject is of remote 
antiquity. In the Odyssey we read that :— 
‘‘ Goodly Odysseus wore a thick purple mantle, 
two-fold, which had a brooch fashioned in 
gold, with a double covering for the pins, and 
on the face of it was a curious device: a hound 
in his fore-paws held a dappled fawn, and 
gazed on it as it writhed.” (Lib. 19, Butcher 
and Lang.) This device is still used in the Kast ; 
you may often see it carved on the blades of 
Indian swords or daggers, just below the hilt. 

Whenever we see the hideous octagonal 
drums with their window archivolts cutting into. 
the external dome, I think we shall be right in 
attributing them to a late date. 

It is not easy to see how the external 
walls of churches are built at Constantinoplé, 
as they have been so repeatedly whitewashed, 
but I believe the plan was the same as that 
pursued at Athens; each course of the stone- 
work had one or more courses of brickwork 
between it and the next, and the Byzantines 
mostly used thick mortar joints, as thick or 
thicker than the brick, but in addition to the 
horizontal courses the bricks were used in the 
same manner in the vertical joints, and in some 
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cases the stones appear to have been kept 
short, and the spaces between these ends are 
filled with mortar, ani with the bricks in the 
vertical joints cut in imitation of Cufic 
characters: at St. Nicodemus at Athens there 
is a plastered string, ornamented with this 
work, each bit of Cufic writing being separated 
by a star in brick; ordinary strings when not 
of marble are made by setting the bricks 
diagonally between two courses, flush with 
the wall, the points of the dog-tooth come 
out flush with the horizontal courses. For 
eaves the diagonal bricks project. At the 
Sti. Apostoli, at Salonica, there are patterns 
formed on the walls with bricks laid zigzag, 
horizontally, and by vertical interlacing zigzags. 
Windows have single, double, and triple lights. 
In each case, the arch generally consists of two 
rings, the mortar joints being thicker than the 
bricks. These arches are capped by circular 
or segmental archivolts, with zigzag bricks in 
them, and two-light windows often have a 
brick star in the spandrel between the two 


arches. The mullion is usually a marble 
slab, about 3 in. to 4 in. thick, with 
both ends forming a quirked bead in 
section, or a half octagon or hexagon. 


The top is finished with a cap, sometimes 
with a rosette under it, and sometimes with a 
rosette only. These little attached columns 
sometimes have splayed bases, and sometimes 
none. The arch, which is usually stilted, is 
carried on a cube of marble supported on the 
mullion ; this cap is slightly splayed on the two 
sides, and deeply splayed at the ends. The 
end splays are sometimes plain, but more often 
carved. Sometimes the ends only project a 
trifle before the arch, and sometimes to the 
whole extent of the end splay, suggesting that 
a regular length was kept in stock. At the 
Church of the Monastery in the Country at 
Constantinople the mullions are of slate or 
dark grey marble, and only look about 2 in. 
thick, have square ends,and are ornamented with 
sunk lines at top and bottom, and with the 
usual cap on thetop. Roofs are mostly covered 
with tiles, the water tiles being segmental in 
section, and the covers half-round. At the 
eaves two dabs of mortar are put in the spaces 
between the segmental tiles and the roof, and 
another dab into the hollow of the half-round 
one, forming a line of rude antifixe. These 
devices might be adopted for cheap brick 
cottages or churches in the country ; it is asort 
of bricklayers’ art. At Athens the churches 
are mostly minute in size; at some of them I 
could almost touch the sides of the nave with my 
outstretched arms. But at present we only see 
churches that are on a small scale, the great 
Byzantine churches of Athens were Sta Sophia, 
afterwards the Church of the Virgin, St. 
Nicholas, and St.George. I may here say that 
Gibbon appears to have been mistaken in con- 
founding our patron saint with the fraudulent 
pork butcher of Cappadocia ; these churches 
are better known as the Parthenon, the Erec- 
theum, and the Theseum. On the marble walls 
of the Parthenon the remains of pictures of 
Byzantine saints and ornament still remain, and 
in the Theseum the Byzantine vaults of St. 
Nicholas still exist. The little Greek churches 
are curious from an archeological point of view, 
and are as superior in practical science to ancient 
(creek construction, as they are inferior to it in 
every zwesthetic quality. Besides the stately ruins 
of the Acropolis, where exquisite architectural 
simplicity has been carried to the highest point 
man has yet attained, where no touch of the 
chisel has been given except to an artistic end, 
and not one in vain, where the greatest 
sculptors have adorned the building with the 
most perfect specimens of the human form, 
and with masterpieces of composition, we 
scarcely bestow a glance upon one of the little 
Byzantine churches beside them. Still they 
have their use in illustrating the history of 
architecture and of humanity. What we should 
look for, and what we shall certainly find in 
them, is the science with which domes 
are poised and the ingenuity displayed 
in new arrangements of plan without 
diverging in the main from the established 
type. Almost all Byzantine churches are domed; 
for internal effect you want the dome to rise 
immediately from its pendentives or squinches, 
so that it may form part of the general effect, 
when it is on a high drum you see nothing but 
a light space until you get under it, and then 
your attention is confined to the drum and 
dome. It is like an episode in writing, it may 
have what merits you please, but it interferes ; 


use of drums may, however, be looked on as a 
benevolent invention, when the drums and 
domes are not too ugly, for many more see the 
outside than the inside of a building. 

I think that anything in architecture which 
merely causes surprise, reduces the architec- 
ture that employs it to a secondary level, still 
in that level it may be considered praiseworthy. 
The small internal domes, on pierced drums, 
have a startling effect; you look down a long 
aisle or narthex without windows, and see 
patches of bright light, and when you arrive at 
one of these patches and look up, you seem as 
if you were looking up from the bottom of a 
fluted well, for most of them are fluted and 
pierced with sufficient windows to make them 
seem all light in a sunny clime. 

Thanks to Mr. Falkener, we have the draw- 
ings of St. Clement’s at Ancyra, in Galatia, 
given in Fergusson’s ‘‘ History of Architecture ;” 
in one respect it resembles St. Theodore, at 
Constantinople; the apses of the aisles are 
continued round so as to make circular halls; 
it has also a short drum to the central dome, 
with four windows, but the bottom of the dome 
itself is pierced with many windows, as at the 
great Sta Sophia. Were it not that St. Mark’s 
at Venice, built in the eleventh century, has 
the same features, we should assign St. Cle- 
ment’s to an early date. We want illustrations 
of many more churches from Asia Minor, and 
more dates, before we can venture to assign the 
period of construction from peculiar features. 
I will just mention the churches in Armenia, 
because they have a strong resemblance to 
those in Athens, though rather superior to them 
in style, with domes of Persian shape. 

The church at Dighour, in the the neighbour- 
hood of Ani, has a plan of the regular orthodox 
type, a central dome on four large square piers, 
forming a Greek cross by means of four barrel 
vaults on the four sides of the dome, with an 
apsidal bema to the east, very narrow aisles, 
and no narthex ; at the east end of the aisles 
are two oblong chambers, and from there being 
two small apses north and south at the east 
end beyond the walls, and in the open air, it 
has the appearance of having had a lean-to roof, 
or a small colonnade outside; at Usurlar these 
outercolonnadesorarcadesstill exist, butthe east 
ends of the aisles and outer arcades are square, 
though the bema is apsidal. Externally, the 
church has a strong resemblance to some of the 
buildings in Central Syria, the lateral sides of 
the cross are shown by projections above the 
roof gabling as at Athens, and though the east 
and west arms are merely indicated by a slight 
vertical break in the main gable, this upper 
part is gabled too. One of the most curious 
features in the church at Dighour, is the occur- 
rence of six buttresses with off-sets and water- 
tables at the west end. 

In a course of lectures it is impossible to give 
examples from every country where Byzantine 
Architecture prevailed, but I may say that the 
ancient Coptic churches of Egypt are very 
curious: they all appear to have a central apse, 
a few only have the three, and half the dome 
is over the bema, i.e., the walls of the apse 
form the spring for it: these Coptic churches 
are curiously divided by screens, and what 
looks like a narthex has a tank in the middle. 

Mr. W. Boutcher, who was engaged on the 
Assyrian discoveries, has been amiable enough 
to entrust me with his sketches of she church 
of Mar-Yakoob (Bishop James), at Nisibis, 
made in the year 1855. I believe no plan or 
description of this church has ever been pub- 
lished. The town of Nisibis is situated on the 
plain at the foot of one of the spurs of the Mount 
Masius, and was the key to the Valley of 
Mygdonia, from which Mesopotamia was mostly 
entered by the Persians; it had successfully 
resisted two attacks of Sapor II., the Persian 
King, and on the third attack Bishop James 
urged on his townsmen the necessity of re- 
sistance. Sapor had to raise the seige on ac- 
count of an incursion of the Massagetz. 
Nisibis was ultimately conceded to Sapor by 
Emperor Jovian, in the disastrous treaty made 
immediately after the death of Julian in his 
Per-ian campaign. 

The church was in 1855 a double one, but 
there was a tradition that it once was triple, 
the domed one with the narthex being the 
middle one; each of the two remaining churches 
has an apse at the east end, the shorter one has 
a flat apse at the west end as well, with a semi- 
circular niche in it. In the larger church there 





remained one aisle going up close to the apse, 
and suggesting that there had been another 


with the continuity of the main subject. The | aisle; but there was also a tradition that this 





was a subsequent addition to support the vault ; 
this church was vaulted with a pointed vault. 
The recesses at the ends of the aisles, in a line 
with the springing of the apse, are square. An 
empty sarcophagus with a cross on it was found 
in a vault 14 ft. by 8 ft. under the church, and 
was supposed to be that of the Bishop. By 
some the centre church is believed to have been 
a mausoleum to the Bishop. 

Mr. A. Graham has been kind enough to lend 
me one of his drawings of the Basilica at The- 
veste (Tebessa), the Jast Roman town in North 
Africa, being about 100 miles west of Thapsus, 
and at the same distance from the north shore. 
The old Roman Basilica, tinted in red, lay north 
and south; the Byzantine additions are in 
black. The Basilica was surrounded by cells 
for monks. A bema was got to the east by a 
descent of thirteen steps from the outer wall of 
the Roman Basilica, and has apses north, south, 
and east, much like St. Elias at Salonica. To 
the north and south of the east apse are two 
quadrangular chambers communicating with it. 
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THE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


Mr. D'OyLty CARTE’s new theatre, to the 
opening of which we have already briefly re- 
ferred (see pp. 93 and 114, ante), and of which 
we gave an external view in our number for 
January 7 last, is situate at the junction of 
Shaftesbury-avenue with Charing Cross-road, 
and has its principal or eastern frontage facing 
Cambridge-circus. The building is bounded on 
the south by Shaftesbury-avenue, on the west 
by Greek-street, and on the north by Church- 
street, so that it forms a detached block by 
itself, with streets all round it. Thus, besides 
being, as we have already remarked, the only 
picturesque bit of theatre architecture in 
London, it is also unique, we believe, among 
London theatres, in beiog absolutely clear of 
contact with other buildings, and is thus ex- 
ceptionally well situate for convenience 
of entrance and exit, and for lighting and 
ventilation. From this circumstance, apart 
from the nature of its construction, the danger 
from fire is reduced to a minimum, and the 
theatre, we understand, is deemed to be so safe 
in this respect that it is not to be insured. With 
the exception of the timber in connexion with 
the stage,—which is reduced to the lowest 
possible quantity, everything being of iron or 
steel instead of wood where possible,—theie is 
very little wood in the place, and what there is 
has, we are told, been treated with a non-inflam- 
mable preparation. Besides this precaution, 
all the passages where the scenery is worked 
are fitted up with “sprinklers,” which are in 
communication with large cisterns in the roof, 
and which can be brought into play by 
touching a spring-button. There are also 
fire-hydrants, &c., in all parts of the 
house. The whole of the floors, ceilings, 
and partitions, and also the roofs, are con- 
structed with iron, steel, and fireproof con- 
crete,—i.e., concrete of which the ‘“‘aggregates” 
are not of flint-stones, but of burnt ballast, and 
therefore not liable to fly. The internal sur- 
faces, where not of marble or alabaster, are of 
Portland or Parian cement. The whole of the 
staircase walls, with the exception of those of 
the grand staircase, are lined with white glazed 
bricks, thus dispensing with whitewash or paper. 
The internal surfaces of the external walls en- 
closing the stage are also lined with white 
glazed bricks, thus ensuring not only cleanli- 
ness, but light-reflecting surfaces. 

The building has been in progress since the 
latter part of 1888, when the foundations were 
laid. The site is an irregular parallelogram 1n 
shape, with its narrower end (concave on plan) 
towards Cambridge-circus. In consequence of 
the shape of the site, and of the necessity of 
having the stage at the wider or west end of 
the site, the auditorium diminishes in width as 
it recedes from the stage, but not in any marked 
degree, there being only a decrease of 14 ft. in 
width at the extreme end. It has been stated 
that this diminution in width has been deli- 
berately planned for acoustic reasons. This 1s 
not so; it is simply due to the limitations of 
the site. Happily, however, it is reported on 
all hands that the acoustic properties of the 
building are very good. 

A notable feature in the planning and con- 
struction of the auditorium is the absence of 
supporting columns to the various tiers or 
circles. Thus there is a good view of the stage 
to be obtained from every part of the house. 
Mr. J. G. Buckle, A.R.I.B.A., was consulted as 
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to the “sighting,” or the general disposition of 
the “lines” of the auditorium so as to obtain 
an unimpeded view of the stage from every seat. 
There are three tiers, named respectively the 
Royal Tier Stalls, the First Circle, and the 
Amphitheatre. These tiers are constructed on 
the cantilever principle, and, it is claimed, in 
such a manner as to give a greater projection 
to the Circles than has previously been ven- 
tured upon. The whole of these cantilevers, 
with the braces, connecting girders, &c., are 
all formed of steel, and the tiers are 
calculated to sustain far greater loads of 
people than it would be possible to put upon 
them. Their rigidity, we are informed, has 
been tested under load and found to be most 
satisfactory. ‘The steel work has been found to 
have a breaking-strength equal to 30 tons per 
square inch in section, and the construction is 
designed to sustain a load of 1 cwt. per square 
foot over the whole of the seating and corridor 
spaces in all the circles. It is further stated 
that the maximum load which it is possible to 
put on the tiers, together with the actual fixed 
load, produces a stress in no Case exceeding 

6 tons per square inch, or one-fifth only of the 
ultimate breaking-strength. The steppings and 
floors of these circles are of a light fire-resisting 
brick and concrete construction. The fronts of 
the circles recede from each other as they go 
upwards, the second tier receding from the 
first. and the third from the second. 

The constructional iron and steel work in the 
building approximates to 450 tons in weight, 
and has been executed by the Horsley Iron Co., 
of Tipton, from the designs of Messrs. Neade & 
Riley, civil engineers. The whole of the window- 
frames and casements are formed of steel, and 
many of the doors are of iron or steel in com- 
bination with asbestos mill-board. A spacious 
entrance and an extra exit have been provided 
to each part of the house. 

The sanitary arrangements of lavatories and 
conveniences are very complete, and have been 
carried out by Messrs. Dent & Hellyer. 

A complete system of mechanical ventilation 
has been provided. Fresh air is forced into the 
house by a fan, and warmed or cooled on its 
way, as may be found necessary in winter or 
summer. The fresh air enters by “ Tobin” 
tubes in various positions round the auditorium, 
and the inflow can be regulated by valves. The 
vitiated air is intended to find its way out 
through apertures formed in the soffits of the 
circles and connected with main flues which 
a a in the roof, where exhaust-fans are 

ixed. 

While it has been Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s aim to 
promote the comfort of his audiences, the comfort 
and convenience of the artistes and staff have 
not been forgotten. The numerous dressing- 
rooms (those for the ladies on the upper floors and 
those for gentlemen on the lower floors) of the 
Shaftesbury - avenue front are all fitted with 
steam coils for warmth, and with lavatories pro- 
vided with hot and cold water; they are, in 
addition, electric-lighted and comfortably fur- 
nished. Moreover, a lift is provided from the 
stage level to the different floors; this lift is 
surrounded by a staircase. 

The electric light installation is one of the 

largest and completest to be found in any single 
establishment in London. One-half of the 
working plant is equal to providing the full re- 
quirements of the house, calculated to be 
between 2,000 and 3,000 lights. The whole of 
this installation, and the general wiring and 
fitting up throughout the theatre, was entrusted 
to Messrs. B. Verity & Sons, of King-street, 
Covent-garden. There is no gas-lighting what- 
ever in the building, and the heating of the 
corridors and saloons is effected by means of 
steam coils. 
_ Although the space allotted to the orchestra 
is large and roomy, affording seats and music- 
stands for 63 musicians, the seating capacity of 
the house is large, there being, we are informed, 
1,976 seats for the public. 

_The principal entrances, in the Cambridge- 
circus frontage, lead into a larye vestibule lined 
with coloured marbles. In this vestibule are 
situate the Box Office and money-takers’ guichets. 
To the left is the grand staircase, constructed 
almost entirely of marble, and giving access to 
the Royal Tier Stalls and Circle levels, and con- 
tinuing on to'the Amphitheatrelevel. The refresh- 
ment saloons on the Royal-tier stalls and Circle 
levels are luxuriously fitted and richly decorated 
with marble work, &c. There are open loggias 
to the first two tiers, looking out on to Cam- 

ridge-circus, and affording accommodation for 
smokers. The floors in the saloons, &c., are of 


Algerian and Italian marbles, and the ceilings 
and friezes are decorated with painted panels 
containing emblematical figures, &c , as are the 
ceilings of landings and the soffits of the grand 
staircase. The fronts of the circles and boxes 
are finished in green and relieved with gold. 
The ceiling, which is of fibrous-plaster and 
carton-pierre, by Messrs. Jackson & Sons, instead 
of being level, is made to “rake” or incline 
upwards from the stage-front to the gallery. 
The line of inclination is almost parallel to 
that of the floor of the stalls and pit, which is 
on an incline of about 1 in 8. 

Under the principal entrance in Cambridge- 
circus there is a “‘ winter garden,” including an 
American bar and smoking saloon, with an 
entrance from the Stalls corridor. The broad 
jambs and soffit of the proscenium arch are 
lined with marble and Mexican onyx, and the 
stage, which is one of the largest in England, 
is 66 ft. between walls, the height from stage 
to “gridiron” being 70 ft., thus enabling the 
scenery to be taken up its full height without 
what is technically known as a “bite.” The 
depth below the stage floor is 30ft. To go to 
this depth, so far below the street level, and to 
keep out the water, was a difficult and anxious 
work, and seemed for a time to baffle all efforts 
to render it watertight ; the task was, however, 
accomplished, after successive linings of concrete 
and asphalte. 

The whole of the plans, sections, and general 
details of the construction and arrangements 
have been prepared and carried out under the 
personal direction and supervision of Mr. G. H. 
Holloway, who has also acted practically as 
the builder, Mr. D’Oyly Carte electing to be 
“his own builder” and not to place the works 
in the hands of a contractor. Mr. Holloway 
will be remembered by many of our readers as 
the builder of the Hotel Métropole, the Savoy 
Hotel, and other large buildings erected on the 
same principle. 

When the building had nearly reached the 
street level, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, F.R.1.B.A., was 
commissioned to design the elevations, which 
have been executed in red brick and buff terra- 
cotta. The brickwork is exceedingly good, both 
in material and workmanship, the bricks being 
supplied by Messrs. Ellis, of the Ellistown Col- 
lieries, Leicestershire. The terra-cotta work is 
equally good, and has been executed by Messrs. 
Doulton & Co., of Lambeth. Mr. Collcutt is 
also, we are informed, responsible for the 
whole of the interior decorations. ‘he 
painted decorations were executed by Messrs. 
Collinson & Lock, under the personal direction 
of Mr. Frank Collinson, jun. The drop-curtain 
is by Messrs. Heilbronner, and the upholstery 
by Messrs. Maple & Co. Mr. William Morris 
has supplied the carpets for the corridors, 
grand staircase, stalls, and floors of the prin- 
cipal boxes. ‘The mechanical and lighting 
effects of the stage are very ingenious and 
complete, and save much labour and danger. 
They have been devised by Mr. Dando. By a 
very complete system of electric bells and speak- 
ing-tubes under the control of the prompter, 
messages or signals can be sent to all parts of 
the house behind the scenes, and the “ call-boy ” 
is superseded. [ron or steel is used behind the 
stage instead of wood wherever possible,—for 
instance, for the framing of the bridges, runners, 
‘*fly ’-galleries, “ grid-iron,” &c.,—and instead of 
hemp ropes, ropes of a kind of steel wire which is 
said to be kink-proof are used. In addition to the 
names already mentioned, we are informed that 
the modelling for the terra-cotta work was done 
by Mr. Walter Smith. The marble work of the 
proscenium arch and of the saloons was 
executed by Mr. Houghton, of Great Portland- 
street, and that of the grand staircase and the 
floors by Messrs. Burke & Co. 

In one of our ‘‘ Notes” this week we refer to 
the general effect of the internal decorations. 
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LECTURES ON ARCHAOLOGY AT 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


ON Monday, the 2nd inst., Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen gave his third lecture * on Babylonian 
Archeology, the special subject being Babylo- 
nian Arts and Crafts. In commencing, he said 
that during the last few years important in- 
formation had been gained as to the life of the 
earliest Babylonian population. for a long 
time Babylonian records were exceedingly 
scarce, and although we knew the archzology 
and culture of ancient Assyria, we knew very 
little of Babylonia. The discoveries of M. de 


* For brief reports of the first and second lectur@; of 
this series see pp. 70 and 90, ante. 








Sarzec at Tel-loh, and of Mr. Rassam at Aboo- 
hubba, had, however, supplied us with a most 
valuable series of monuments, and the remains 
of many of the oldest and largest buildings of 
the country. Among these are the temple and 
palace built by Gudea, about B.c. 2500. The 
characteristic feature of Babylonian, as of 
Egyptian, architecture, was solidity, and this 
great palace, with its massive walls over 18 ft. 
thick, remained to give us a most perfect idea 
of the oldest of Oriental royal residences. Its 
general plan was quadrangular, the various 
portions of the building all being arranged 
around a great central court. On the right of 
the entrance were the State apartments of the 
king, with large reception-rooms or salamlik. 
Going through these by a narrow passage, con- 
necting two guard-rooms, we enter the innermost 
part, or harem. Closely adjoining this, and 
overlooking it, was the temple, with its great 
seven-staged tower. On the opposite side of 
the great quadrangle were large storehouses and 
the servants’ quarters, and in the centre a large 
cooling tank of water. Mr. Boscawen re- 
marked on the close resemblance which existed 
between the buildings of Sargon at Khorsabad 
and Sennacherib and Assurbanipal at Nineveh, 
and said that it was one of those unchangeable 
characteristics of Eastern life, and from the 
earliest times the palace had followed this ar- 
rangement. He then proceeded to describe 
some extremely interesting ruins which had 
been found to exist beneath this edifice, one of 
the most curious features of which was a “ step” 
brick pyramid which bore a great resemblance 
to the brick pyramid at Meydoom, which was 
supposed by many archeologists to be of 
Asiatic origin. That there was a connexion 
between the builder of this palace and Egypt 
had already been shown in a former lecture, and 
this was now an additional link in that con- 
nexion. Dealing with Babylonian sculpture, Mr. 
Boscawen said that its most distinctive feature 
was its truth to nature and very decided traces 
of portraiture. He then described the seated 
figures, which seemed to have formed the pre- 
dominant style of royal or divine statues 
throughout Western Asia and Asia Minor. 
Speaking of the metal work, he mentioned that 
its principal characteristics were the early use 
of casting, of inlaying with gold, and the almost 
total absence of iron. Numerous references 
to the smelting of metals were to be found in 
the hymns and other fragments. The lecture 
closed with a description of the arts of pleasure, 
principally music, and a species of corybantic 
dancing. Mr. Boscawen’s subject next week is 
Religion and Art in Babylonia. 


On Thursday, the 5th inst., Professor Stanley 
Poole gave the second lecture * of his course on 
Archeology, his special subject being Greek 
Art. He said that in the study of this theme 
a great educational power would be found if we 
only selected properly from the great mass of 
material at hand, and did not follow the bad 
taste of former times. The period of high 
Greek art dates from 460-330 B.c. Everything 
before the former date is immaterial to us: 
everything after the latter date is deprived by 
circumstances of any interest. The revival of 
Greek art was due to the older races, and not 
to the Dorians. The Lacedemonians never pro- 
duced works of high character. Prof. Poole 
then exhibited a drawing of the head of Pallas 
on a coin of the sixth century B.c., which was 
simply barbarous in execution, but this was, 
strangely enough, only a hundred years 
before the production of the marvels of 
the Parthenon; and a head of the same 
goddess on a coin dating just before the Per- 
sians (480, only twenty years before the Parthe- 
non) was observed to show little improvement, 
the same silly “‘ smirk” characterising the fea- 
tures. Athenian supremacy from 478-404 B.c. 
was most fruitfulin art. Athenian art is indeed 
the union of the arts—architecture, sculpture, 
and painting; it is like a fine piece of music 
well executed, no one voice being heard above 
the others. Sculpture gives us the man, paint- 
ing the moment; sculpture gives us character, 
painting gives us pathos or feeling. Painting, 
having to do with light and colour, gives us 
the momentary; sculpture, having to do with 
the man, gives us the form. Sculpture during 
the first period of Greek art was predominant. 
The value of coins to us is very great, as we 
have in them thousands of detailed examples 
which only require to be enlarged to give us 
the sculpture itself. There is no question 
as to their date, or as to their being true 








* For brief report of first lecture see p. 70, ante. 
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or false. How many pieces of sculpture, 
for example, have their noses? The fatal flaw 
of modern art is copying,—copying. Phidias 
may be looked on as the central figure in Greek 
art, although there can be no doubt that he did 
not execute all the figures of the Parthenon. 
There we have three kinds of sculpture: high 
relief, the frieze along the upper part, and the 
great statues of the goddess Athene, by Phidias 
himself. The medals, containing representa- 
tions of combats, the centaurs, all show his 
master-hand in their harmony; while the statues 
on the two pediments are so carefully executed 
all round that it might be supposed that they 
were to be looked at from behind as well as 
before. There is only one bad figure 
amongst them all, and this must have been 
executed by some young man of high con- 
nexions and powerfully recommended to 
the great artist! Professor Poole went on to 
speak of Mycenz and Syracuse, showing that 
the sculpture of the latter was twenty years 
later than that of the former, and illustrated 
his remarks by drawings, which showed the 
wonderful skill of the sculptor when repre- 
senting eagles, &c. He pointed out that in 
Greek sculpture the curves never returned upon 
themselves, but, if extended, would go out 
infinitely, while in Italian art in the fourteenth 
century A.D. it was not so, and although the 
specimens were fine they were too pictorial. 
He drew special attention to the Quadriga (of 
Syracuse) and showed the rhythmic power of 
Greek art, all the sixteen legs of the horses 
being represented at rhythmic intervals, while 
the archaic attempts of this kind showed the 
legs all behind each other in military order. 
Professor Poole concluded by adducing addi- 
tional proofs of his opinion that Greek 
painting is not to be placed alongside of Greek 
sculpture. His next subject wiil be the different 
local schools of Greek art. 


a 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


THE first ordinary meeting of the Society of 
Engineers for the present year was held on 
Monday evening, the 2nd inst., at the Town 
Hall, Westminster. Mr. Henry Adams, the Pre- 
sident for 1890, first occupied the Chair, and 
presented the premiums of books awarded for 
papers read during his year of office, viz.: —The 
“ President’s Premium ” to Mr. W. H. Brothers 
for his paper on “ Weighing Machinery and 
Automatic Apparatus in connection therewith.” 
The “ Bessemer Premium” to Mr. R. H. Twed- 
dell for his paper on “Application of water 
pressure to machine tools and appliances.” A 


“*Society’s Premium” to Mr. P. Griffith for his 


paper on “‘ Treatment and utilisation of Exhaust 
Steam,” and to Mr. W. Santo Crimp for his 
paper on “‘ Sewer Ventilation.” Mr. Adams then 
introduced the President for the present year, 
Mr. William Newby Colam, to the meeting, and 
retired from the Chair, receiving a hearty and un- 
animous vote of thanks for hisservices during the 
past year. Mr. Colam took the Chair and pro- 
ceeded to deliver his inaugural address. After 
thanking the members for having elected him as 
President, he alluded to the very satisfactory 
position of the society, the muster-roll now 
showing a total of 448 members of all classes, 
and reviewed its work during the past year, 
which consisted in the reading and discussion 
of papers during the session. and of visits to 
works of professional interest during the vaca- 
tion. He then indicated the advances which 
have recently been made in the practical appli- 
cation of electricity, both as a motive power 
and as an illuminant, and which advances were 
but moderate. He referred to the opening of 
the City and South London Electric Rail- 
way, and described some projected lines which 
it was proposed to work on the same prin- 
ciple, observing that the working and finan- 
cial result of the system on the South London 
Line was being closely watched in connexion 
with the further proposed applications. He 
then described the special points of an electric 
tramway system proposed by Mr. Mansfield, of 
New York, and which is on the “spot” prin- 
ciple. Referring to primary batteries, the 
President observed that it was some time since 
they were previously heard of, but that three 
had made their appearances during the past 
year, namely, the Renard, the Wegmersh, and 
an Italian battery. 

The President said that he had only this week 
returned from an exhaustive professional tour 
through America, where he had been much im- 
pressed with the efforts that were being made 
to meet the modern demands for rapid transit 
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Proposed Concert Hall, Langham-place.—Plan on Street Level. 











in streets. He referred to many wonderful 
mechanical contrivances, some of which had 
been tried and condemned, others were 
being experimented with or were about to be 
tested as street motors. He thought that the 
cable system has given by far the best results 
meehanically and financially. He referred to 
what had been done abroad and in this country, 
and explained that the satisfactory results of 
the lines working in Great Britain had induced 
an important London Tramway Company to 
entrust him with the work of converting one 
of their horse routes to the cable system. He 
concluded by referring to the opening of the 
Forth Bridge, the satisfactory progress of the 
Manchester Ship Canal, the progress of the 
Nicaragua Canal, and the efforts now being 
made to resuscitate the Panama Canal. At 
the close of the address, which was attentively 
listened to throughout, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the President. 





DEATH OF Mr. CHARLES CARR.—We regret to 
have to hear of the death of Mr. Chanes Carr, senior 
partner in the Woodlands Bell and Brass Foundry, 
Grove-lane, Smethwick, who died on the 16th ult. 
We are asked to mention that the business of the 
firm of Charles Carr will be carried on as usual by 
the family members of the firm. 


ENGINEERING AND BUILDING EXHIBITION.—We 
have received the prospectus of ‘‘ The Third Annual 
International Exhibition of Machinery, Manu- 
factures, Appliances, and Inventions incidental to 
Engineers, Electricians, Builders, and _ Iron- 
mongers,” to be held in the Royal ricultural 
Hall, Islington, from April 23 to May 2, 1891. The 
exhibition will be under the management of Mr. 
Harry Etherington. 





Illustrations. 





PROPOSED NEW CONCERT HALL, 
LANGHAM-PLACE. 


ret A= give a view of the exterior and in- 
W\ terior of this building, which is, we 
BamEZ, believe, to be commenced almost 
immediately. The following description of the 
work is furnished by Mr. T. E. Knightley, the 
architect :— 

‘‘For many years Langham-place has been 
disfigured by ugly and dilapidated buildings, 
extending from St. George’s Hall to Riding 
House-street. These are now in course of 
demolition, and in their place will rise, and, I 
hope, be completed in twelve months, a large 
concert hall designed to accommodate three 
thousand persons. Questions of light and air 
obstructed progress, and necessitated placing 
the area and platform below the level of the 
street, but the facts that the site is a fine bed 
of gravel, and the sewer very deep, are favour- 
able points in reference to this arrangement. 

The first balcony (of which there are two) 1s 
on the street level ; the entrance, therefore, will 
be central vertically to the fagade. At the 
level of each floor, on flank and front, in addi- 
tion to the surrounding corridor there will be 
loggie with doors opening on to them and 
several staircases, so that in the event of fire or 
panic escape may be easy and immediate. The 
loggie will serve also for lounge and promenade. 
Ample provision has also been made in the rear 





for the retreat and escape of artistes and staff. 


On the lowest floor will be ornamental vesti- 
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bule, saloon, grill-room, &c.; at the street level, 
offices and two vestibules; on the first floor, 
foyer and saloon, and on each floor rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen; and above these a small 
concert-room. 

The chief fronts will be built with Port- 
land stone. The design contemplates columns 
coupled at their bases, with niches for busts; 
these are to rest on massive piers relieved with 
circular panels, each framing a bust of some 
eminent composer. The principal entrance 
will be marked by figures, standing on pedestals 
and supporting the entablature, which will be 
crowned by seated figures bearing musical in- 
struments. The entrances right and left of the 
centre will have carved pilasters, side-lights, 
and ornamental ironwork ; above each will bea 
curved corbelled balcony, with ornamental 
bilustrading extending throughout the front. 
The venetian windows—five in number—will 
have each four mullions, caryatide-like in form, 
and the frieze charged with figures in low relief, 
emblematic of the uses of the building. 

The front was designed of more imposing 
height, and above each pair of columns groups 
of figures were intended; but this had to be 
given up, the church and schools saying “ No.” 
The sharp angle formed by the junction of 
Riding House-street and Langham-place will 
be rounded off and the space thrown into the 
public way. The Riding House-street elevation 
is more simple, consisting mainly of a colonnade 
-of two stories. The principals of the roof will 
be of steel, and to cope with the light and air 
difficulty the body of the roof is to retreat, the 
principals showing outside appearing as flying 
buttresses. 

The feature of the internal design, which it is 
hoped may be most distinctive, is on the reversal 
of the lines usual in such cases,—frequently a 
horseshoe; in this one a parallelogram with a 
curved end, wind instruments being the inspi- 
ration. For example, the end of the horn is 
internally convex, and that form has been 
adopted for the orchestra. The junction 
between ceiling and wall is usually a hollow 
curve ; in this case it will be the reverse. Some 
few months back when at Brighton I chanced 
to test the acoustics of the room which Mrs. 
Siddons always selected for her readings. It 
has a raised dais at each end, and is designed to 
support a dome ; the ceiling above each dais to- 
wards the body of the room has a convex form, 
as in thiscase. The experiment was reassuring. 

The walls of the auditorium will be lined 
with wood, fixed clear of the walls on thick 
battens; coarse canvas will be strained over 
the wooden lining, on which will be spread a 
film of composition, and on this will be raised 
ornament. The canvas is to check the vibra- 
tions of the woody fibres, and as vertical forms 
of support internally have been dispensed with, 
that the sound waves may not be broken, the 
hollow lining, it is calculated, may be as the 
body of the violin,—resonant. 

The contractor is Mr. C. Wall, of Chelsea; 
and the raised ornament will be executed by 
M. Noel Quillett, of Paris. The view of the 
interlor was exhibited in the Paris Salon, 1889, 
No. 64—5,201. T. E. KNIGHTLEY.” 


We may add that there is no doubt that a 
new and first-class concert-room for London, 
better planned and more comfortably arranged 
than St. James’s Hall, is much wanted; but it 
is Important to bear in mind that any hall 
which is to supply that desideratum must 
above all things have an ample and well- 
planned orchestra. Acoustically St. James’s 
Hall is @ very good room; its great fault, 
besides its inconvenient and ill-planned ap- 
proaches, is in the cramped proportions of the 
orchestra; sufficient for a band, but not large 
enough for a chorus of adequate proportions in 
addition; and even the chorus that can be got 
in is wofully cramped and packed. 





ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


THE section of this celebrated building is 
reproduced from a drawing which forms one of 
the illustrations to Professor Aitchison’s third 
Royal Academy lecture on Byzantine Archi- 


tecture, which is printed in ewtenso in the 
present number. 








SEINE BRIDGES AT PARIS. 


THE views of three of the Paris bridges here 
given are in illustration of the article on the 


subject on another i : 
me te page, to which the reader is 





BEVERLEY MINSTER. 


THE collegiate church of St. John is the larger 
of the two fine churches at Beverley. The 
eastern arm of the church, like Salisbury and 
Worcester Cathedral, has an eastern Early 
English transept, and the interior is remark- 
able for some very gorgeous monuments, in- 
cluding the well-known Percy Shrine. The 
staircase, a drawing of which, by Mr. Sakurai, 


we give to-day, led to the Chapter-house, and is 


in the north aisle of the choir, being Early 
English in style, like the portion of the building 
in which it is situated. 

—_——+—~<@—4—____—_ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held in the meeting-room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Conduit- 
street, on the 6th inst., Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes having been read and confirmed, 
Mr. J. Oscar R. Perry was elected a member of 
the Association. 

Mr. E. S. Gale (hon. sec.) announced that 
the first sessional visit would be to Messrs. 
Hobbs’ new buildings, Salisbury-street, Strand, 
at three o’clock on Saturday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 14. 

Mr. J. M. Brydon then read a paper entitled 
“The English Renaissance of the Eighteenth 
Century.” At the outset he said that the present 
paper was a sequel to a paper read by him 
before the Association two years ago* on ‘‘ The 
English Classic Revival of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries.” In his former paper, 
however, so much space was occupied with the 
rise and progress of the style during its great 
age,—the seventeenth century,—that he was 
then able only very briefly and very imperfectly 
to notice the works of the later Renais- 
sance of the eighteenth century. He now 
proposed to take up the thread of the 
story where he was then obliged to let it 
drop, and to notice a few of the great works 
of the eighteenth century, from the time of 
Wren to that of Sir William Chambers. He 
should limit his remarks almost entirely to 
civil architecture,—firstly, because he had 
already spoken of the principal churches in 
his former paper; and secondly, because what 
ever else the eighteenth century was, it was 
certainly not a great church-building period. 
On the contrary, it was a great house-build- 
ing age. Something like two hundred mansions, 
many of them of vast size, were erected in 
England during that time, which was an age 
of great palaces, beginning with Blenheim 
and Castle Howard, by Vanbrugh, and ending 
with Somerset House, by Sir William Chambers. 
The period was a most eventful one for this 
country, politically and socially, and was teem- 
ing with poets and painters, statesmen and 
warriors, wits, beaux, and Court beauties. If 
any sentiment more than another was upper- 
most in that brilliant society, it was the cultiva- 
tion of letters, along with the worship of the 
hero or lion of the day, and the general glorifica- 
tion of men and women as such, which naturally 
found its expression in the building of costly 
habitations wherein to house their persons and 
their partisans. In that Augustan age of 
England, there was no lack of brilliant men in 
architecture. 

Who so fitted to open the ball as Vanbrugh, 
knight and poet, architect and Clarencieux 
King of Arms? Born in 1666, he spent his early 
years in France, and became a soldier while 
still very young. But the army did not seem to 
have been very much to his taste, as he soon 
resigned, and in 1695 we find him Secretary to 
the Commission for the Completion of Green- 
wich Hospital, where he was afterwards (in 
1716) appointed Surveyor of Works. The first 
works that seemed to have brought him into 
notice were his plays, ‘‘ The Relapse” being pro- 
duced in 1697 and “The Provoked Wife” in 
1698. During all this time, however, he must have 
been devoting himself to the study of architec- 
ture, and to such good purpose that in 1702 he 
produced his design for Castle Howard. He 
was at this time also Comptroller of the King’s 
Board of Works, and in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age. Two years after this, in 1704, he 
designed Blenheim. So suddenly did this 
young man burst on the architectural world, 
that before he was forty he had two such 
mighty palaces in hand as those just named, 
and Swift wrote of him,— 


‘* Van's genius, without thought or lecture, 
Is hugely turn’d to architecture.” 


* See Butider for February 23 and March 2, 1889, 





At that time, of the great seventeenth- 
century men, Wren was still busy build- 
ing St. Paul’s, the top stone of _ the 
lantern of which was laid in 1710. Wren 
was forty-two when he designed St. Paul's, 
and Vanbrugh was thirty-eight when he designed 
Blenheim, Wren being then seventy-two. Thus, 
for a short time, the two men were contempo- 
raries; but nothing could be in greater con- 
trast than the methods and the styles of 
these two architects. While Jones and 


‘Wren raised order upon order, Vanbrugh 


worked with only one, and thus introduced 
the chief characteristic of the eighteenth 
century, and paved the way to that everlasting 
feature, the portico,—so much so, that scarcely 
a house of any size was erected during that 
period without a portico, oftentimes with 
two,—and, in one house, at least, actually with 
four, one on each front. Then, again, to 
Vanbrugh belonged the founding of the English 
type of plan,—developed later with so much 
success,—the principal features of which were 
a central block with detached wings, often con- 
nected to the centre with curved colonnades, 
and enclosing a great entrance court infront: a 
truly palatial scheme, grandiose in the extreme, 
and towhich the only proper manner of ap- 
proaching the entrance was in a chariot with 
four horses and outriders. Magnificence and 
state were the orders of the day,and here was 
the mise-en-scéne for their display. More than 
that, however, Vanbrugh in a very skilful 
manner combined the requirements of the state 
rooms of a palace with the apartments of a 
private mansion, resulting in a very stately 
arrangement of halls and corridors, showing a 
thorough mastery of the complicated problem. 

At Blenheim, the Great Hall is a magnificent 
apartment, so was the Long Gallery or Library, 
—the latter a survival of a prominent feature 
in Elizabethan manor-houses, but here turned 
to other purposes. The weak point in the 
planning of Blenheim was the great staircase, 
or rather staircases, for there are two. They 
are long and narrow, badly arranged and 
badly lighted, and cut across the open- 
ings between them and the hall in the 
most awkward fashion. They seem to have 
been sacrificed to some false idea of sym- 
metry. Had the architect but omitted one 
of the chambers looking into the courts at the 
side of the hall, and given us one magnificent 
staircase, lighted from the court, instead of the 
present two, the result would probably have 
been in every way satisfactory, and the plan 
would have gained one notable feature the 
more. 

As to the architecture of Blenheim, probably 
no building had ever been assailed with more 
contradictory criticism from Pope and Horace 
Walpole,—who, content to live in a barbarous 
den at Strawberry-hill, could yet say of Van- 
brugh: “He seems to have hollowed quarries 
rather than to have built houses,”’—to our own 
Fergusson. If the combination of palace and 
mansion was difficult in plan, it was still more 
so in elevation. The work spoke for itself, and 
as a recent writer had said :— 

‘It is a monument which, with all its errors of taste, 
its debased ornament and ponderosity of detail, be- 
speaks a fine sense of largeness of form, great power in 
the treatment of masses, a fertile fancy, and a bold, if 
not audacious, originality in the man who conceived it. 
It looks above everything what it was intended to be, 
but which, emphatically, it was not,—a_ nation’s 
offering.” 

Mr. Brydon also quoted from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who said that,— . 

‘‘To speak of Vanbrugh in the language of a painter 
he had originality of invention, he understood light 
and shadow, and had great skill in composition. To 
support his principal object, he produced his second 
and third groups and masses; he understood perfectly, 
in his art, what is the most difficult in ours,—the con- 
duct of his background. ... What the background is 
in painting in architecture is the real ground, on which 
the building is erected ; and no architect took greater 
care than he that his work should not appear crude and 


hard—that is, it did not abruptly start out of the 
ground without expectation or preparation.” 


And Sir Joshua went on to say,— 


‘‘ This is a trilffte which a painter owes to an archi- 
tect who composed like a painter, and was defrauded of 
the due reward of his merit by the wits of his time, who 
did not understand the —— of composition in 
poetry better than he, and who knew little or nothing 
of what he understood perfectly, the general ruling 
principles of architecture and painting.” 


And no one who drove through the magni- 
ficent park, and over the bridge between the 
lakes into the great court-yard, but must 
acknowledge that Sir Joshua was right. Van- 
bragh built many other notable works, besides 





Castle Howard and the Woodstock palace, but 
the author had singled these out as examples of 
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his work, because they were not only the best- 
known, but were the foundation both in plan 
and style of much that followed afterwards 
during the century. A new motive, as well as 
a new impetus, had been given to the building 
of English country houses, and as we turned 
over the pages of the “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” 
we began to realise the immense influence 
they had on all subsequent work. Probably on 
no one was that influence stronger than on 
Hawksmoor, Vanbrugh’s assistant at Blenheim. 
He followed in his master’s footsteps with 
several country houses of more or less note, and 
was the architect of the well-known churches 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard-street, and 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury,—the former begun in 
1716 and the latter several years later. These 
churches were in a manner,—particularly the 
former one,—an ecclesiastical version of the 
architecture of Blenheim, with the same 
grouping of masses, the same heaviness 
of detail, the same characteristic rustica- 
tion. The interior of St. Mary’s was 
really very striking; though a small church, 
only some 56 ft. long and 54 ft. broad, a great 
effect has been attained by very simple means. 
Twelve Corinthian columns, in groups of three 
at each angle, carry a square Clearstory, pierced 
on each side by a large semi-circular window. 
The lighting is thus chiefly from the clear- 
story. This church has often been com- 
pared with Wren’s St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
though the plans of the general treatment 
are very different,—in fact, they present 
a striking contrast. Moreover, Hawksmoor 
shirked the problem of a galleried church. His 
galleries were mere excrescences, and had little 
to do with the structure of the design. When 
Mr. Butterfield re-arranged the interior in 1875, 
he removed the galleries, and the church gained 
vastly in effect from the alteration. The author 
wished he could say as much for the decorations 
Mr. Butterfield introduced. As to St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, it was long the fashion to decry, 
in no measured terms, its fanciful steeple with 
a “statue of the wretched George I. on the 
top of it; “stuck like a wen to the rest 
of the building” as a critic of the 
time declared. For all that, the portico 
is not without dignity, and by sticking 
his steeple to one side, instead of on the roof of 
his portico, as Gibbs did at St. Martin’s, and 
James at St. George’s, Hanover-square, Hawks- 
moor showed himself a greater artist than either 
of them ; and no one who saw the steeple before 
it was again blocked up with the present com- 
mon-place flats but must have acknowledged 
how admirably it grouped with the church, with 
telling effect, from almost every point of view. 
But for the sake of a little more gain in ground- 
rents, it is built up once more. 

A contemporary of Hawksmoor, and a pupil, 
like him, of Wren, was James Gibbs, the archi- 
tect of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Having 
spoken of Gibbs’s work at some length in his 
former paper, Mr. Brydon did not enlarge upon 
it in the present paper, but pointed out that 
the before-mentioned trenchant critic of St. 
George’s steeple was found pleading for St. 
Martin’s what has just been denied to St. 
George’s. Writing just on its completion, the 
critic exclaimed :— 

“IT could wish, too, that a view was opened to St. 

Martin’s Church. 1 don’t know any one of the 
modern buildings about town which more deserves such 
an advantage. The portico is at once elegant and 
august, and the steeple above it ought to be considered 
zhe most tolerable in town.” 
Doubtless it would be, were it not astride of the 
sharp angle of the portico roof. Could critic 
Ralph have seen St. George’s as we see St. 
Martin’s he might have been more “ tolerable” 
himself. Another critic, Walpole, who was 
nothing if not abusive, says of Gibbs that 

**Like Vanbrugh, he had no aversion to ponderosity ; 

but, not being endued with much invention, was only 
regularly heavy. His praise was fidelity to rules ; his 
failing, want of grace.” 
But of Walpole himself another critic had said: 
‘He would have sacrificed all the artists he 
ever commemorated for the sake of antithesis, 
or a pretty turn in a period.” ‘ 

While Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, and Gibbs had 
been busily employed, the nation itself had 
been equally busy in history-making. 

To the succeeding period, or just immediately 
before it, belonged Burlington House; then 
came the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, the 
Radcliffe Library at Oxford, and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, by Gibbs; the Horse Guards, 
by Kent; and the Mansion House, by George 
Dance. Most of these buildings were noticed 
in Mr. Brydon’s former paper, but he wished to 





again call attention to the beautiful woodwork 
in the interior of the Mansion House, particu- 
larly in a room upstairs known as the Ball- 
room, which had all the character which he 
claimed as peculiarly English. The walls were 
panelled and divided into compartments by 
pilasters of the English Ionic order, excellently 
carved, and round the room ran a charming 
gallery. The whole apartment was a model of 
proportion, good taste, and elegant detail, well 
worthy the careful attention of the student. 

Country -house building proceeded apace 
during the time of George II., and great Classic 
mansions became multiplied all over England. 
They were too numerous to mention, but gene- 
rally speaking the portico craze was rampant in 
them all. An ultra-wild example of that mania 
was ‘* Mereworth Castle,” in Kent, by Campbell, 
which had four porticoes,—one on each front,— 
with a circular hall and dome in the centre. 
The force of absurdity could no further zo. 
Specially notable among the houses of this 
period was Kent’s masterpiece, Holkham, which 
he built for the Earl of Leicester. In the 
planning and the proportion of its rooms it was 
almost unrivalled. Its exterior was dignified 
and refined in detail, while its interior decora- 
tions, particularly the ceilings, were beyond all 
praise. Chambers, who was very chary of com- 
pliments, says of it,— 

“It is exceedingly well-contrived, both for state and 
convenience; and with regard to the whole interior 
decoration, it may certainly vie, in point either of 
magnificence or taste, with anything now subsistent in 
England.” 

But while all this palace and mansion build- 
ing was going on, there was gradually growing 
up the humbler vernacular of the Georgian 
domestic work which we, by some strange 
vagary, called “ Queen Anne;” examples of 
which abounded in London and in most 
country towns throughout the kingdom. 
Under Walpole’s vigorous sway, commerce had 
largely increased, money had become more 
plentiful, and as a consequence houses for the 
middle classes were in demand, and new quar- 
ters of the town were laid out and built over. 
The chief characteristics of these dwellings 
were good honest building in brick and wood- 
work. Though little was spent on their ex- 
teriors, still they had a quiet homeliness which 
was not without a certain dignity. And this 
was arrived at by very simple means, such as 
sash-windows brought out almost to the wall- 
surface, and surrounded by an architrave mould- 
ing; a panelled door of good proportions, 
surmounted by the familiar shell-hood, or 
adorned with a couple of columns and a pedi- 
ment; some carefully-cut brick cornices with 
occasionally a few pilasters or quoins at the 
angles ; and a wooden block cornice of excellent 
detail at the eaves. Internally, the rooms were 
of good proportion, sometimes panelled in wood 
with carefully-detailed cornices, skirtings, and 
chair-rails. Great attention was paid to such 
features as chimney-pieces and staircases, and 
to that period may be ascribed some of 
the best examples of the latter, with their 
broad, easy steps, turned and twisted balusters, 
and richly-moulded handrails. A type of one 
class may be found in the staircase of the Arts 
Club, Hanover-square ; of another at the house, 
No. 9, Clifford-street, and a third in the stair- 
cases of the Mansion House. All this picturesque 
effect was obtained in the simplest and most 
natural manner. It was also thoroughly Eng- 
lish, for one would never find it anywhere else, 
—a true and fit expression of the people for 
whom it was designed, a priceless legacy 
bequeathed to us by those humble artist- 
builders of the past, for which we could never 
be sufficiently thankful. Was it too much to 
plead for a return to their quiet thoughtful 
ways, for the abandonment of the senseless 
frippery and vagaries of modern ‘ Queen 
Anne,” where everything was so loud and 
vulgar and meaningless, so un-English and so 
unworthy of the cultivation of this highly 
cultured age? Whither was the work of the 
present day tending? He wished his hearers 
to consider whether to be busy and outré and 
what was called “original” was after all the 
highest aim, or likely to result in the 
truest art? He asked them also to study 
the ground deeply ere they launched 
out with some brand-new house, it might be in 
some old-time street or square,—to pause and 
think whether they had any right to intrude 
their so-called “Queen Anne” into the quiet 
harmony of the bygone life,—to throw the 
whole melody so generously played for us out 
of tune? Let them rather, with the reverence 
that befitted all true students of art and nature, 








seek diligently for the treasures enclosed in. 
those old-world vessels, for haply they might 
find them and profit much thereby. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth 
century the building of great mansions went on 
with little abatement. London was growing 
westwards at a great rate, and streets and 
squares grew into existence over the green 
fields and the daisies. We had a strong school 
of English painting, sculpture, and the drama, 
Shortly after the beginning of the reign of 
George III., in 1768, the Royal Academy was 
instituted, with Sir Joshua Reynolds as Presi- 
dent and Sir William Chambers as Treasurer, 
To the latter’s influence with the King the 
Academy owed its establishment thus early. 

Sir William Chambers was by birth a Swede, 
having been born at Stockholm in the year 
1726. In early life he went to sea, and visited: 
the East Indies and China. He seems to have 
had a natural taste for drawing, as he sketched 
away during these voyages, and on his arrival 
in England in 1757, he published his sketches. 
of the buildings and costume of the Chinese. 
After that he gave up his commercial life, and 
travelled into Italy and studied the great works 
of the architecture of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. He returned through France, and 
in Paris examined the works of the French. 
Renaissance, sketching and making notes 
wherever he went. Shortly after his return 
to England, he became Instructor of Archi- 
tecture to the Prince of Wales, afterwards. 
George III., who became so fond of him, that 
when he came to the throne he appointed him 
his architect, and promoted him whenever he 
could. Thus was Chambers fairly launched on 
the high-road to fame and fortune. He laid 
out Kew Gardens, and designed a number of 
buildings and temples for their embellishment. 
He published views of these in 1763, and on 
presenting some drawings of the Gardens to the 
King of Sweden in 1771, his Majesty conferred 
on him the Order of the Polar Star. Orna- 
mental gardening was a favourite subject with 
Chambers. He published a treatise on it in 
1772, which was followed by alampoon, said to 
be by Mason, the author of ‘‘The English 
Garden,” and beginning with the following 
lines :— 

‘‘ Knight of the Polar Star! by fortune plac’d 

To shine the cynosure of British taste ; 

Whose orb collects in one refulgent view 

The scatter’d glories of Chinese virtu, 

And spreads their lustre in so broad a blaze, 

That Kings themselves are dazzl’d while they gaze!” 
Chambers had his early disappointments, like 
other architects. His design for Blackfriars 
Bridge was rejected in favour of Mr. Mylne’s 
because it was too expensive,—a reason not un- 
known in latter-day competitions. His design 
for Lord Clive’s villa at Claremont shared the 
same fate,—a design by ‘‘an intruder,” as 
Chambers called him (the celebrated landscape 
gardener, ‘‘ Capability ” Brown), being preferred 
by his lordship. He seems to have made 
several designs for the new church then 
in contemplation for the parish of St, 
Marylebone; one, circular in plan, with a 
Doric portico, and surmounted by a dome,— 
a design said to have been very beautiful, but 
ill-adapted to the Church of England services. 
Ultimately the church was built by a pupil of 
Chambers’s, Thomas Hardwick. It has the 
inevitable portico, facing that cheerful aspect, 
the north! Result: gloom and grime, instead 
of sweetness and light. Chambers’s great op- 
portunity, however, arrived in 1775. He was 
selected by the Government to make designs 
for the public offices to be built on the site of 
old Somerset House, and the first stone of 
the new building was laid in 1776. The general 
disposition of the building is so well known 
as hardly to require description ; still, as we do 
not often get the chance of hearing a building 
described by its own architect, let Sir William 
Chambers speak for himself. In the report laid 
before the House of Commons on May 1, 1780, 
when the works had been in progress about four 
years, he tells us that :— 

“The building which faces the Strand is now almost 
completely finished : it extends in front 135 ft., is 61 ft. 
deep, and has two wings, each 40 ft. wide and 42 ft. in 
depth, the whole being seven stories high.* It is faced 
with Portland stone. ... All the fronts of this struc- 
ture are decorated with a rustic arcade basement, & 
Corinthian order of columns and pilasters, enriched 
windows, balustrades, statues, masks, medallions, and 
various other ornamental works, necessary to distinguish 
this principal and most conspicuous part of the design, 
and likewise some profusion of ornaments to mark 
its superiority. Decorations, too, have been more 
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~e me Ae the " publie apartments of this build- 








* J.e,, counting from the basement. 
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ing, than will be necessary in the remainder of the 
work, because the vestibule opens to the most fre- 
guented street in London, is a general passage to every 
part of the design, and the apartments are intended for 
the reception of usefullearning and the polite arts,* 
where, it is humbly presuméd, specimens of elegance 
should at least be attempted. The work just described 
forms the upper partt of a large quadrangular court, 
being in width 240 ft., andin depth 296 ft., surrounded 
with buildings 54 ft. deep and six stories high,t contain- 
ing the Navy and other offices.” 

Then he told us how these buildings were 
progressing, and that the great river front, when 
finished, was, according to the general design, 
to be 800 ft. in length. Then came a descrip- 
tion of the river terrace and of the heavy 
foundations necessary, followed by a reference 
to the architect’s great bugbear, the cost. He 
wrote :— 

‘‘The building now erecting on the site of Somerset 

House is of a very uncommon kind,—unusually exten- 
sive, intricately complicated, and attended with many 
and great difficulties in the execution ; whence it was 
at first, and is even yet, impossible to form an exact 
estimate of the expense. As far, however, as the archi- 
tect’s judgment and experience in business can guide 
him, he thinks it will certainly not exceed the sum of 
250,000/.” 
Poor man! How one can sympathise with him, 
and from one’s “ experience in business” feel 
little surprise that he was wofully wide of the 
mark, for it appeared from another report, in 
March, 1790, that 334,703/. had then been ex- 
pended on Somerset House, and that 33,500/. 
was still required to complete the structure. 
Even that, as might be supposed, was not 
enough, and fully half-a-million was spent ere 
all was done, exclusive, of course, of the new 
wing facing Wellington-street, added by Penne- 
thorne thirty-five years ago, and which has 
done so much to improve the general effect of 
the building as a whole. 

The most striking features of Somerset 
House are the entrance loggia, the great court- 
yard, and the river front. The loggia has been 
compared and contrasted with the entrance to 
the Farnese Palace at Rome, but it is altogether 
different, both in plan and design. Without 
doubt the court is the most magnificent ‘‘ quad” 
in London, just as the river front is unrivalled 
by anything yet erected on the Thames. Fault 
had been found with it as being too flat and 
lacking a dominating feature in the centre; but 
for all that, for broad simple treatment, and the 
stately dignity that befitted such a public build- 
ing, we had nothing at all to come near it. 
A happy idea, as it seemed to the author of the 
paper, was that of the open-work screens at the 
end of the streets on each side of the central 
court, giving just that play of light and shade 
that was most telling when seen from the river. 
Somerset House was also a splendid example of 
excellent workmanship combined with a noble 
building material,— Portland stone,—in striking 
contrast with the rough-and-tumble surfaces 
and tawdry colour of terra-cotta and other 
ephemeral latter-day makeshifts,—just as the 
largeness of its general idea and the propor- 
tions of its parts are a rebuke to the frippery 
and littleness of much of our modern work. 

Besides Somerset House, Chambers built 
several large mansions both in town and 
country, such as Woburn, for the Duke of 
Bedford, and a mansion in Piccadilly for Lord 
Melbourne. As an author he was even better 
known than as an architect, his “Treatise on 
the Decorative Part of Civil Architecture” 
being by far the most instructive work of the 
kind that has yet appeared in England. 

A man of so many accomplishments naturally 
drew around him many of the most celebrated 
artists and men of letters of his day; Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Garrick, Burney, and Reynolds were 
amongst his friends; and with a few members 
of his own profession he formed a sort of club, 
known as “The Architects’ Society,” which 
held its meetings monthly at the “Thatched 
House ” Tavern. Fall of years and honours he 
died in May, 1796, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. With the close of 
Chambers’s career came practically the close 
of the English Renaissance as it was 
understood during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. For two hundred years 
it had been the national style in which, with 
few exceptions, all buildings were designed. 
Into the “ Adamite” style the author did not 
care to enter, for the vigour of the earlier work 
lived not in it. Some pretty conceits in 
external decoration were certainly produced; 
but it is difficult to understand how Robert 
Adam could have travelled and sketched and 
studied in Italy and Greece and returned only to 








* Meaning the Royal Academy and the Royal Society, 
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give us the shadow instead of the substance of 
all he must have seen and known. The golden 
days of the English Renaissance were over, and 
though the tradition never quite died out of the 
land, still it was overwhelmed by the Greek 
revival; and within eighteen years of the close 
of the century, a competition for the new 
parish church at St. Pancras produced the 
building to be seen in Euston-road ; a design 
avowedly made up of ‘‘ bits” from its Athenian 
prototypes,—a church which cost twice as 
much as St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Com- 
parison would show which was the finer 
church. The coming-in of revivals was 
like the coming-in of waters: we could 
never tell where they would stop. Since the 
eighteenth century we had had some three or 
four. Each had strutted its little hour upon 
the stage and gone out of fashion for the next 
comer. We had been “everything by turns 
and nothing long,”—now Greek, now Gotb, 
now new Queen Anne, until the art of designing 
great buildings as understood by the mighty 
men of old was becoming a lost art. 

The study required to master the principles 
of light and shade, to acquire that skill in 
composition so valued by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
was now frittered away in the elaboration of 
some pretty detail, till a Club-house became 
like a row of houses, a great public build- 
ing like an apartment house, and our 
street facades like cabinet-work. Such buildings 
might be all. very clever, but it was not by 
such superficial effects as they exhibited that 
we could hope to rival the productions of such 
mas‘ers as those of whom he had been speak- 
ing, either as works of art or as national monu- 
ments. It was a singular fact that, as already 
stated, Vanbrugh and Chambers were never 
trained as architects at all, as we understood 
the term. How, then, did they get their know- 
ledge? Simply by study, by a diligent use of 
their eyes, their pencils, and their note-books. 

In conclusion, Mr. Brydon took exception to 
a remark made by Col. Prendergast in the 
course of the discussion on Baron de Gey- 
miiller’s paper on Bramante at the Institute 
meeting last week. The Colonel declared that 
at present the whole country was craving for 
Italian architecture. Mr. Brydon said he 
differed from that. It was true that things had 
become somewhat chaotic, butif he apprehended 
the drift ofthecurrentaright,it was not for Italian 
that the country was craving, but foran English 
architecture worthy of its best traditions. We 
must turn for inspiration, for guidance, and for 
instruction, not alone to Italian, but to English 
architects,—not alone to Bramante, or Palladio, 
or Vignola, but to Jones, and Wren, and Cham- 
bers, the great masters of our own national 
Classic, and to the school of which they were 
such illustrious exponents. 





Mr. H. O. Cresswell moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Brydon for his interesting paper, in which 
he had given them reason to feel proud of what 
had been done by English architects. Sir 
William Chambers was a man upon whose 
works they could not but look with admiration. 
Seeing what had been done by Vanbrugh and 
Chambers, the question arose whether it would 
not be a good thing for young men who wished 
to become architects to serve for a time as 
soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. T. E. Pryce said he had great pleasure in 
seconding the motion. The present paper, as 
well as the one of which it was the sequel, had 
gone thoroughly into the subject. Touching 
the question of the education and practice of 
the architects of the time, one got just glimpses 
of it in such books as Evelyn’s “ Diary” and 
D’Israeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature.” The 
last-named work contained a curious account 
of Vanbrugh’s difficulties at Blenheim. Re- 
cently, in the Journal of Proceedings of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, there had 
been published some interesting letters by 
Vanbrugh, which were well worth reading. 
Some time ago a friend was good 
enough to give to the Association some 
original letters written by Sir William Cham- 
bers; some of them were published in A. A. 
Notes, but he was sorry to say that their publi- 
cation had been discontinued, owing to the dis- 
approval expressed by some of the members, 
who thought that they occupied space which 
might have been better filled. Some of these 
letters referred to Chambers’s connexion with 
landscape-gardening, and to the publication of 
his book on “ Chinese Gardening,” the history 
of which was exceedingly amusing. 

Mr. W. J. H. Leverton, in supporting the 


motion, said it appeared to him that the charac- 
teristics of the English Renaissance architecture 
of the eighteenth century, were quietness and 
sobriety. The buildings of that period con- 
trasted very favourably with most of the 
buildings of the present day, which were fussy 
and cut up with gimcrack ornament, or at any 
rate were too much overloaded with detail. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie also supported the motion. 
He said he was very glad that reference had 
been made to the interesting letters by Van- 
brugh which had appeared in the Jowrnal of the 
Institute ; and with regard to the letters of Sir 
William Chambers which had been presented to 
the Association, he hoped that their publication 
in A, A. Notes would be resumed. With regard 
to the early life of Vanbrugh and Chambers, 
he was disposed to think that if some of our 
young architects were to follow the example of 
those two distinguished men and go abroad for 
a few years before they commenced designing 
town halls and municipal buildings, it would be 
much better for them. It struck him that the 
manly character of the architecture produced 
by the great men to whom Mr. Brydon had 
referred, was largely due to the manly training 
which they had received. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Bolton, 

The Chairman, in putting the motion, said 
he desired to add his personal thanks to those 
of the members who had already spoken for the 
very interesting paper which Mr. Brydon had 
given them. But he could not go quite so far 
as the lecturer in his eulogy of Blenheim, 
which, although a very grand pile, was very 
depressing. As Mr. Leverton had pointed out, 
the characteristic of the work of the men to 
whom Mr. Brydon had been referring was 
simplicity of general form. Effect was 
obtained by reliance upon good proportion and 
simple straightforward lines. As to the 
advisability of young architects going abroad 
before commencing practice, there was no 
doubt that there was nothing like foreign 
travel for enlarging men’s ideas. He quite 
agreed with what had been said to the 
effect that a large building ought not to be 
designed in such a manner as to look like a row 
of shops or tenement houses. He did not think 
that we could have a better example of the 
proper way of designing a large building than 
was afforded by Mr. Norman Shaw’s new Police 
head-quarters on the Victoria Embankment, 
which, from the broadness of its masses and. 
simplicity of its treatment, could not possibly 
be mistaken for an aggregation of smaller 
buildings. 

The resolution was then put and carried, and 
Mr. Brydon briefly replied, expressing his in- 
debtedness to Messrs. Baggallay, Pryce, Pennell, 
Jackson, and Miller for the very interesting 
drawings which they had kindly lent him for 
the illustration of his subject. 


Advanced Class of Construction and Practice. 
—Atthe meeting of this class on Wednesday 
last, Mr. Owen Fleming read a paper upon the 
subject of ‘“ London Drainage,” considering: it 
under the following heads:—1. The present un- 
satisfactory nature of the drainage system of 
London houses. 2. The various regulations of 
the different Vestries governing the laying 
down of drains. 3. The desirability of framing 
a uniform code of by-laws for the whole metro- 
polis. 4. The scope and nature of such by- 
laws. 5. Difficulties incident to the effectual 
administration of such by-laws. Inthe discus- 
sion which followed, Messrs. Goldsmith (chair- 
man) and Satchell, A. W. Snell, Brodie, Harvey, 
and Cooksey took part. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
Sir John Lubbock, Chairman, presiding. 

Tenders.—Tenders were received (a) for 
alterations to the Abbey Mills Pumping Station, 
and (+) for the construction of a weir, &c., at 
the Barking Outfall Works. (The lists will be’ 
found among the other lists of ‘ Tenders” 
which we publish this week.) 

Technical Education.—Nearly the whole of 
the remainder of the sitting was occupied with 
the discussion of a long report from the 
“Special Committee on Beer and Spirit Duties” 
as to the application of money derived from 
these duties, and accruing to the Council, for 
the promotion of technical education. It 
appears from the report of the Special Com- 
mittee that 








‘*Tn accordance with the resolution passed’at the 
meeting of the Council on October 7, 1890, the sum 
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of 140,000. to be received under 53 and 54 Vic., 
cap. 60, for the financial year 1890-91, has been 
placed to the credit of the General County Account 
in relief of the rates. The further sum of £23,000 
expected to be received on account of the year 
1890-91 has not been so allocated, nor has any pro- 
vision been made for the application of the sum of 
163,000/. expected to be received on account of the 
year 1891-92. To these two latter sums the Com- 
mittee have confined their attention.” 


The Committee’s recommendations were :— 


“*1. That the sum to be received from the Beer and 
Spirit Duties on account of the current financial year, 
over and above the 140,0001. which has been placed to 
the credit of the General County Account, and which 
is estimated to be about 23,000/., be devoted to the 
furtherance of technical education in London. 

2. That in 1891-2, and so long as an adequate amount 
may be reeeived from the Government for the purpose, 
a sum to determined each year, but in no case to 
exceed the estimated produce of a 1d. rate, be devoted 
to technical education in London. 

3. That a Standing Committee on technical education 
be appointed to consider and report as to the applica- 
tion of the money devoted from time to time by the 
aes to that purpose, and generally to deal with the 
subject. 

4. That the money be given to the following institu- 
tions in the form of — grants to be expended (save 
where specially ordered otherwise) in buildings, fittings, 
apparatus or plant to be used exclusively, or at any rate 
mainly, for the purpose of imparting technical educa- 
tion to persons of the artisan or labouring classes— 


Amount 
Institution. of Grant. 
Borough-road Polytechnic ................+-++- £4,000 
Battersea po nemsss conse er ecsos / 
Chelsea ; conditionally upon 2, 500 
gimme YE saben 
Holloway od SO PORES cccccccecce 3,000 
Regent-street —  ¢peseennsonsanceesns 4,000 
Working Men’s College..............cccceccees 500 
Joint Committee of School Board, City and 
Guilds Institute, and Drapers’ Company 
(having due regard to 52 and 53 Vict., cap. 
76, sec. 1 a) p99eenenenenseebnsse ee coeseene 
National School of Cookery (for training 
DD 6064 00kbWine cogdbuah Geddes baddiiae > 5 
University Extension Scheme (to organise lec- 
tures for artisans at low rates of admission) . 500 ” 


As an amendment to the first recommenda- 
tion, Mr. Benn moved,— 


** That in view of the schemes which the Council now 
has or may hereafter take in hand for the housing of 
the working classes, the acquisition of open spaces, and 
similar efforts for the improvement of the condition of 
the London poor, the sum to be received from the beer 
and spirit duties on account of the current financial 
year (over and above the 140,000/. placed to the credit 
of the general county account) and also any further 
sums which may be derived from the same source, be 
carried to the credit of the general county account.” 


This amendment was carried, on a division, 
by 50 votes for to 45 against, and the further 
consideration of the subject was adjourned. 


Waterlow Park.—On the recommendation of 
the Parks Committee, the Council agreed to 
an expenditure of 4,900/. for the laying-out of 
Waterlow Park and fitting it for the use of the 
public. After transacting other business, the 
Council adjourned. 


_—_——! | 
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CLERKS OF WORKS’ ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE eighth annual dinner of this Institution took 
a in the Venetian Saloon of the Holborn 

staurant on Monday evening last, Mr. Charles 
Barry, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., in the chair. 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
duly honoured, Colour-Sergeant Aitchison replying 
for ‘‘ The Reserve Forces,” 

Mr. J. Wilkinson proposed ‘‘The Architects 
and Surveyors,” a toast which, he said, needed no 
commendation in that assembly. With the toast 
he coupled the names of Mr. James Brooks and 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove. 

Mr. James Brooks replied in a felicitous speech, 
contrasting the present-day conditions of architec- 
tural practice with the conditions which obtained 
in the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries. In Medieval times, architects 
devoted many years and sometimes the whole of 
their lives to the erection of one building, but in 
the present day they were constantly flitting 
about by rail from one county to another, and from 
England to Scotland, Ireland, or Wales. Having 
to erect works in all parts of the kingdom, they 
could not possibly do without the assistance of com- 
petent and trustworthy clerks of works. In that 
Association architects knew they had an able body 
- honourable men upon whom they could always 

y. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove replied on behalf of “‘ The 
Surveyors.” 

The Chairman next proposed the toast of the 
evening, ‘‘ The Clerks of Works’ Association.” He 
said that although the Association was as yet an 
infant of only eight years of age, it was in a very 
healthy and tiourishing condition. In the eight 
years of its life it had gathered within its ranks 
no fewer than 125 picked men. Hecould not sa 
how many men were willing to swell their ranks, 

but admission to membership was not obtained 
without close and minute scrutiny into the cha- 








racter and capabilities of the applicants. The con- 
stitution and objects of the Association were in every 
way praiseworthy, and from his own personal expe- 
rience and the testimony of his friends who had ap- 
pliedto the Association for clerks of works they were 
fully adhered to and acted upon. The Association 
was not a benevolent society, and neither accepted 
nor sought outside aid. But one of its objects was 
to promote mutual aid and instruction by their 
meetings for lectures, papers, and discussions, and 
by the interchange of experiences. The clerk of 
works occupied a position of great responsibility 
and trust, and it was therefore an excellent thing 
for them to have an Association amongst them- 
selves for promoting their practical efficiency and 
for maintaining the honour of its members. 
Considering the onerous nature of the duties 
of clerks of works, he must say he did not think 
that, generally speaking, their remuneration 
was adequate. Public bodies and all who 
were carrying out large and costly works 
which demanded the supervision of an intelligent 
clerk of the works might very well be expected to 
bear the very small extra cost which would be in- 
volved by paying an adequate salary to the clerk of 
works, At present the standard rate of payment 
which they received was decidedly too low. In 
conclusion, the Chairman said he gave the toast 
with the full conviction that he spoke the sentiments 
of all his professional colleagues in wishing the 
Clerks of Works’ Association collectively, and its 
members individually, all health and prosperity. 

Mr. R. Wheeler, President of the Association, 
briefly replied. 

Mr. F. Dashwood, in a humorous speech, pro- 
posed ‘‘ The Worshipful Company of Carpenters,” 
coupled with the name of Prof. Banister Fletcher, 
past Master of the Company. Mr. Dashwood spoke 
of the great help which the Carpenters’ Company 
had rendered the Association in its work. 

Professor Banister Fletcher, in responding, in- 
vited the members to meet him some afternoon to 
see the new “ Reference Architectural and Build- 
ing Construction Museum” at King’s College. 

Mr. Lion Dillon next proposed the health of 
‘‘Tbhe Hon. Treasurer” (Mr. John Oldrid Scott), 
which was received with great enthusiasm, Mr. 
Scott having been what was described as the foster- 
parent of the Association. 

The ether toasts were ‘‘The Press,” proposed by 
Mr. Brady (who was good enough to speak of the 
Builder as ‘‘ that grand old journal’), and coupled 
with the name of our representative; ‘‘ The 
Visitors,” proposed by Mr. P. J. King, and asso- 
ciated with the name of Mr. Charles Bell, 
F.R.I.B.A. ; ** The Chairman,” proposed by Mr. T. 
Gamage ; and ‘‘ The Hon. Secretary,” proposed by 
Mr. Webb. 

—__+>+-__— 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SANITARY 
INSPECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE eighth annual dinner of this Association was 
held on Saturday evening last, at the Holborn 
Restaurant; Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The attendance was large, and 
included Sir Joseph Fayrer, the Hon. Albert Hood, 
Mr. Woolner, R.A., Mr. Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. 
(Society of British Artists), Dr. J. S. ‘Bristowe, 
Mr. David Chadwick (formerly M.P. for Maccles- 
field), Captain W. H. James (ex-Chairman of the 
Sanitary Committee of the London County Council), 
Dr, Douglas Lithgow, Mr. John Smeaton, and other 
gentlemen well known in the sanitary world. 
After the loyal and patriotic toasts had been dis- 
posed of, 

Captain James responding for the ‘‘Army, Navy, 
and Reserve Forces,” 

The Chairman gave the toast of the evening, 
‘«Success to the Association.” The toast, he said, 
deserved the approbation of all, because of the 
‘‘magnificence” of the work the members of the 
Association performed. That term might be thought 
singular, but it was justified, for they devoted them- 
selves to the reduction of death and sickness and 
sorrow—and there could not be finer work for man 
to perform than that. The enormous importance 
of their work was well shown at the Health Congress 
held at Hastings two years ugo, when Mr. Wilson 
Noble,inan address to the sanitary section,stated that 
there were in our country 125,000 deaths per annum 
from preventible causes. Reckoning for each case 
of sickness a duration of 184 days, the money lost 
to the nation in wages, at the rate of only 2s. per 
day, would amount to 7,750,000/. If only half the 
people were in the ranks of the labourers this preven- 
tible disease meant a loss each year of the work of 
1,000 men for 100 years, when the extra days lost 
during illness and convalescence were added. In 
other words, the work of 100,000 men was annually 
abstracted from the productive industry of this 
country by sickness that was preventible. To 
prevent disease was the work of the members of the 
Association, and more magnificent work could not 
fall to the lot of man. They went to the foundation 
of the evil by attacking the primary causes of 
disease, and not unfrequently the devotion of the 
inspector cost him his life. Knowing as he did the 


y | value of their work and the devotion of these men, 


it was with the utmost cordiality that he proposed 
the toast, and wished all success to that national 
association of sanitary inspectors. 








The toast having been duly responded to, 

Mr. McMillan, Q.C., proposed ‘‘ Science ana 
Art,” coupled with the names of Sir Joseph Fayrer 
and Mr. Wyke Bayliss. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer said the medical profession was 
deeply indebted to the inspectors; and to the 
ministration of the members of the Association 
the profession might look for a continuance of im- 
provement in sanitary science, which had made 
such marked progress of late. 

Mr. Wyke Bayliss, in the course of his response, 
drew an interesting parallel between art and sanita- 
tion. The Association and art were fighting the 
same battle, and under the same banner. One 
word, ‘‘ Health,” was inscribed on the banner of 
the sanitarians, and theartists had on their banner 
also one word, ‘‘ Beauty,” and the two words were 
the same, for without health there could be no 
beauty. 

Dr. J. S. Bristowe (Medical Officer of Health for 
Camberwell) next proposed ‘‘ The President.” 

Dr. Richardson, in replying, said he bad been re- 
minded of his early career by his friend, Dr. 
Bristowe, recalling the fact that forty years ago he 
had received his first lessons in sanitary science 
during an epidemic of cholera from Professor Sir 
Richard Owen, and had been associated in practice 
with Dr. Robert Willis, the translator of the works. 
of Harvey, Spinoza, and Cervetus. In succeeding 
Sir Edwin Chadwick as President of that Associa- 
tion, he had succeeded a man of most remarkable 
character, and attained to an honour which he 
esteemed more than any that had been conferred 
upon him. He should regard it as a privilege to 
serve the interests of that Association as long as his 
life might be preserved. 

In responding to the toast of ‘‘ Municipal Loca} 
Government,” subsequently proposed by Mr. E. 
Lewis Thomas, M.A., LL.B., 

Mr. Harry Wilkins, Vestry Clerk of St. James’s, 
Westminster, dealt at considerable length with the 
Metropolis Water Supply Bill, irtroduced by Sir 
Algernon: Borthwick, the provisions of which were, 
he thought, worthy of consideration. 

The next toast was ‘‘ The Executive,’ proposed 
by Mr. H. H. Collins, F.R.I.B.A., who testified to 
the valuable services rendered by sanitary 
inspectors to local authorities, and referred to the 
great difficulties under which such authorities were 
often placed by the ambiguity of the sanitary laws 
and the confiicting decisions of judges. Mr. Hugh 
Alexander, Chairman of the Council of the Associa- 
tion, and Mr. R. Farrow, of the Staffordshire 
Branch, responded to this toast. 

The last toast was ‘*The Visitors,’ coupled with 
the names of Mr. Thomas Woolner, R.A., and Dr. 
Douglas Lithgow, who both responded, Kir. Woolner 
making a very interesting speech, in which he con- 
trasted the present conditions of life with those which 
prevailed in the time of Bishop Latimer, Erasmus, 
and Jobn Shakspeare, father of the poet, observing 
that when we read the records of the manners and 
customs of those days, we ceased to wonder at the 
plagues and pestilences which so often broke out 
and devastated whole towns. Dr. Douglas Lithgow 
also briefly replied. 


a. sf 
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COMPETITIONS. 

PROPOSED NEW BATHS, COVENTRY.—The 
assessor appointed to adjudicate upon the 
thirty-nine sets of plans received in the com- 
petition for new baths for the Coventry Corpora- 
tion has awarded the first premium of 100/. to 
Mr. Harold T. Burgess, London, and the second 
of 50/. to Messrs. John Giles & Gough, London. 

NEw PUBLIC OFFICES, HUYTON-WITH- 
Rosy, LANCASHIRE.—At the monthly meeting 
of the Huyton-with-Roby Local Board, held at 
the Public Offices, Blacklow-brow, a report of 
the sub-committee appointed to examine the 
competitive plans for the new public offices was 
read. Thirty-one plans were examined, and 
they awarded the first prize (50/.) to No. 23, 
second (30/.) to No. 24, and third (20/.) to 
No. 27. On referring to the names, the success- 
ful competitors were :—First, Mr. H. A. Cheers, 
Twickenham ; second, Messrs. Boney & Wain- 
wright, London; third, Messrs. Woolfall & 
Eccles, Liverpool ; recommending, on the advice 
of the assessor, the plan of Mr. Cheers for 
adoption by the Board. The adoption of the re 
port and recommendations was put and carried. 

PROPOSED WESLEYAN CHAPEL, CUDWORTH. 
—The design of Mr. Charles T. Taylor, A.R.L.B.A., 
of Oldham, has been accepted in competition 
for proposed new Wesleyan Chapel, Cudworth, 
near Barnsley. The work is to be proceeded 
with at once. 





a A 


STUDENT’s CoLuMN.—We are obliged to hold over 
this for a week. 

BritisH Economic AssocraTion.—Mr. A. J: 
Balfour and Mr. John Morley have been appointed 
Vice- Presidents (in addition to Mr. Leonard 
Courtney and Mr. H. C. Childers) of this Associa- 
tion, which now numbers about 500 members. The 
journal of the Association will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan, and the first number will ap- 
pear at the end of March. 
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Hooks. 


Bibliotheque des Merveilles. Les Statuettes de 
Terre cuite dans TAntiquité. Par E,. POTTIER. 
(Paris: Hachette.) 

Va)) ERHAPS no branch of archzology is 

ee so interesting to the amateur as that 

V.easd) of terra-cottas. It requires no train- 

ing to appreciate the beauty of the Tanagra 

rines, no science, no scholarship to under- 
stand their significance. Hence they have 
always been eagerly sought for by the col- 
lector, and for no objects of ancient art 
have such purely fancy prices been paid. This 
being the case, it is somewhat strange 
that in English we have no handbook on 
the subject; a chapter or two in general 
manuals of archeology is all that is accessible 
to any but the specialist. M. Pottier’s book 
will probably have a wide circulation in England, 
and not go long untranslated. He is a first-rate 
authority on the subject, his position as 
attaché at the Louvre giving him every oppor- 
tunity for close and protracted study. His in- 
vestigations in the kindred subject of vase- 
painting are well known, and he handles vast 
and scattered material with that ease and light- 
ness which seem to be the specialty of the 

French savant. ‘In his introduction he fixes 

the place of terra-cottas in the study of arch- 

ology generally. Ten chapters are then 
devoted to their chronological sequence, 
beginning with some account of Oriental 

‘“‘ motives,” and taking the subject down to 

Roman and Gallo-Roman times. Then follow 

two chapters which might, we think, have 

come first, on the ‘“‘ fabrication” of terra-cottas 

and their “ destination.” We may quote M. 

Pottier’s admirable concluding summary :— 

“Tl-y-a un double enseignement a tirer de 

Yhistoire des terres cuites antiques. Le sont 

des ceuvres d’art et des ea-voto. Elles sont 

produites par l’accord des deux sentiments les 
plus profonds chez la race Héllénique, le goat 
du beau et l’instinct réligieux. Voyons dans 
chacun de ces éléments ce qui peut intéresser 
la vie moderne.” The book has ninety-two 
wood-cuts, mostly taken from the atlas of M. 
Henzey’s “ Catalogue des Figurines Antiques.” 
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The Building and Machine Draughtsman. By 
various Practical Draughtsmen. (London: 
Ward, Lock, & Co. 1890.) 

THE above work, consisting of some 300 pages 

of closely-printed matter and a large number 

of illustrations, is written essentially for the 
young student about to learn the use of draw- 
ing instruments. Part of the matter has already 
appeared in the Zndustrial Self-Instructor, and 
the Editor of that periodical now publishes it in 
one volume, by which means he is enabled to 
treat the subjects much more fully. 

Considerable care has been taken by the 
several authors to treat each subject in a clear 
and practical manner, so that the book may be 
of assistance to those who are unable to secure 
the services of a master. 





Maximum Stresses under Concentrated Loads. 
H. T. Eppy,C.E., Ph.D. (New York: D. Van 
1890) Company. London: Triibner & Co. 

WHEN a train passes over a bridge, there is a 
certain position it must occupy to cause the 
greatest stresses in the girders supporting it, 
and the author of the above work shows how 
this position can be easily determined by a new 
graphical method. 

_ The work is divided into two parts. Part I. 

deals with simple girders and single inter- 

section trusses under concentrated loads, and 

Part II. with cantilevers with two supports, and 

double intersection trusses with end supports. 

The proof of the several graphical constructions 

used is given in algebraic form. 

The subject can hardly be considered one of 
general engineering interest, but the name of 
the author is sufficient to recommend the work 
to the specialist in bridge construction. 





Geometry of Position. By Rospert H. 
GRAHAM. (London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1891.) 

Not many years ago the man who possessed 

the information now contained in “ Molesworth 

Hngineering Pocket-Book” would command 

Sullicient learning to solve nearly all the ques- 

tions that an engineer of his day could be ex- 

pected to answer. To-day, however, the case 
is very different, as hardly a week passes with- 
out some more or less important work being 





published with which it is necessary for scien- 
tific men to make themselves acquainted; and 
if it were not for the fact that a large propor- 
tion of the books contain little that is really 
new, the reading to be done would be so con- 
siderable, that little time would remain for 
the practical application of the knowledge 
obtained. 

Mr. Graham’s book, however, will appear to 
most English students as decidedly original, as 
it is the only work in our language upon the 
modern science which the French and Germans 
have named the geometry of position. The 
study of this science has now been made com- 
pulsory in the Federal Polytechnic of Ziirich, in 
Strasburg University, and in other similar insti- 
tutions, for on the Continent graphical statics 
are more generally used than in England. 

In the first portion of the book the author 
deals with such problems as illustrate chiefly 
the theory of the subject, but the last four 
chapters are devoted to such practical matters 
as the application of reciprocal figures to find- 
ing the stresses in roofs and girders, determin- 
ing the centre of gravity of various figures, the 
construction of ellipses of inertia and kerns, 
and the solution of questions relating to the 
elastic line, particularly in connexion with con- 
tinuous girders. At the end of each chapter, 
Mr. Graham has appended a set of examples, 
all of which can be worked out by the principles 
he has previously established. 

Although this book is comparatively small, 
yet it represents much labour on the part of 
the author, and those who are making a study 
of graphic statics will act wisely by adding 
this volume to the list of works which they in- 
tend reading in connexion with that subject. 





Memorials of Edinburgh in the Old Time. By 
Sir DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Edin- 
burgh: Adam and Charles Black; 1891. 
Parts I. and II. 

THIS is a second and amended edition of Dr. 

Wilson’s work, appearing in parts. It contains 

much interesting writing about old Edinburgh, 

with a good many fairly-executed engravings 
representing old monuments, some of them 
now removed. There is however a somewhat 
antiquated style about the illustrations, and 
the author’s architectural information is not up 
to the mark, as he gives under the title 

‘‘ Norman Capital from Holyrood ” (page 59) an 

engraving of what is a fully-developed Early 

English capital, with nothing Norman about it. 





Preliminary Survey and Estimates. By THro- 
DORE GRAHAM GRIBBLE, Civil Engineer. 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1891.) 

THE above book is the most recent addition to 

that useful series of works, known as the Text- 

books of Science. 

The work is written more particularly for 
those about to open up a new country, and 
much of the information given is derived from 
American practice, but it contains also some 
useful matter which will be found of service to 
Civil engineers and surveyors at home, who are 
engaged on Parliamentary or similar work. 

When a new line of railway is proposed, the 
promoters generally ask an engineer to advise 
them on the following points. Firstly: if any 
kind of line is feasible. Secondly: whether it 
is likely to pay. And, thirdly: what type of 
railway would be most suitable, and what style 
of rolling-stock. They also ask the engineer to 
furnish a plan and estimate of one or more 
routes which he considers eligible. 

The first question the author dismisses at 
once, for nowadays a railway may be con- 
structed nearly anywhere,—if the money can be 
found for the purpose,—and_ provided it can be 
shown that there is every prospect of the pro- 
posed line earning sufficient to pay the share- 
holders a fairly good dividend, there is little 
chance of the capital not being forthcoming. 

In the first chapter, the author states that a 
single line, with rails of 30 to 40 lb. per yard, 
and with engines from 15 to 20 tons, can be 
made in an easy country for 4,000/. per mile, 
including the equipment, in almost all parts of 
the globe, provided the line starts from the 
seaboard, or from a place in railway connexion 
with the seaboard, and that such a line, pro- 
perly located, is capable of handling 1,000 tons 
of freight a day, and is, therefore, even with 
low rates, in a position to yield about 10 per 
cent. on the cost of construction. 

Such a line cannot be located except by an 
experienced man. The gradients and curves to 


be adopted and the class of rolling-stock that | 


will be most suitable all require careful con- 
sideration, and the author gives such informa- 
tion,—partly taken from standard works on the 
subject,—but chiefly from his own experience, 
that cannot fail to be of great value to allengaged 
on work of this nature. 

In the second chapter of the book Mr. Gribble 
deals with Route-Surveying or Reconnaissance, 
describing the methods most suitable to different. 
circumstances, and explaining the various pro- 
jections adopted in ordinary map construction. 
In the two following chapters will be found 
such information on Hydrography, Hydraulics, 
and Geodetic Astronomy as is likely to be 
required for the preliminary work in a new 
country; these are followed by others on 
Tacheometry, Chain - Surveying, Curve-ranging, 
Instruments, and Preliminary Estimates. The 
manner of using the slide-rule for arithmetical 
calculations is also given,and the mathematical 
tables and formule likely to be required are 
placed in an appendix. A glossary, explaining 
the scientific terms that have been used, will be 
found at the end of the book. 

That the description given may be clear and 
intelligible, some 130 illustrations are scattered 
throughout the book, and no pains seem to have: 
been spared to render the work as complete as. 
possible, and to treat in a concise form, and in 
a thoroughly practical manner, those subjects 
with which civil engineers and surveyors should 
be acquainted. 





G. Richard Lepsius. Griechische Marmor- 
studien. (Aus dem Anhang zu den Abhand- 
lungen der Kgl. Preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaffen zu Berlin, 1890. Berlin: 
Reimer. ) 

AN archeologist has occasionally need to be a. 
geologist. The need for a careful specialist. 
examination of the materials of Greek sculpture: 
and architecture, and fora precise determina- 
tion of their nomenclature, has long been felt, 
This need Dr. Lepsius meets in the treatise 
before us, which might be called a handbook of 
petrography. He meets it, too, in}ja way calcu- 
lated to be serviceable to the student who is not. 
a geologist; the descriptions of the several 
varieties of marble are full and clear, and easy 
to be understanded of the layman. How much 
marbles differ in constitution, and how im- 
portant to clearly understand this difference, 
may be seen from a single instance. Every one 
who visits Athens marvels at the beauty of the 
gold-red colouring of the columns of the Par- 
thenon, the Theseion, the Propylza, but how 
few know that this is due to the fact that the 
marble employed in these structures contains. 
—,122 of oxide of iron (Fe’O*), which, when 
the surface of the marble is corroded by the 
action of the atmosphere, is converted into 
oxyhydrate of iron, a strong colouring matter. 
On the other hand, the columns remaining of 
the Temple at Sunium are still of their original 
glittering white. Analysis shows that the 
marble here contains no particle of oxide of 
iron. The book is one that no one interested 
in ancient sculpture or architecture can afford. 
to neglect. 


Waterlow Brothers & Layton’s “ Architects’, 
Surveyors’, and Auctioneers’ Diary and Almanac 
for 1891” (London: 24, Birchin-lane) is an excel- 
lent production, well arranged, well printed, and 
well bound. It contains, besides the usual mis- 
cellaneous information, lists of members of the 
Institute of Architects, the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
other professional societies ; a digest of Acts of 
Parliament relating to buildings (including the 
Metropolitan Building Acts and Metropolis. 
Local Management Act); an index to the 
General Statutes; general conditions for build- 
ing contracts (sanctioned by the Institute of 
Architects); the Institute’s schedule of rules 
for professional practice and charges of archi- 
tects ; a list of District Surveyors; the regula- 
tions of the Superintending Architect’s Depart- 
ment of the London County Council; the By- 
laws framed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works under the Building Acts; and a large 
variety of other matters of special interest. 
to the architectural profession and the 
building trade. It will be found exceed- 
ingly useful.—— Messrs. Hayward Brothers 
& Eckstein, of Union-street, Borough, send 
us a useful quarto desk- diary, interleaved 
with blotting-paper, and forming, at the same 
time, an illustrated catalogue of the patent 
“ semi-prism ” pavement-lights and other well- 
known specialties of the firm.——The Eastern 
Telegraph Company, Limited, send us a useful 








little pocket-diary, giving the rates per word 
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from any telegraph-station in the United King- 
dom to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Australia, Africa, New Zealand, South America, 
and other parts of the world, together with 
several coloured maps.——Messrs. Shand, 
Mason, & Co., send us an effective little office 
calendar, printed in colours from a picture 
specially painted for the firm by Mr. John 
Charlton. The subject is a steam fire-engine, 
drawn by a fine pair of dappled greys, and 
fully manned, hastening to the scene of a 
fire.——“ The Garden Oracle” for 1891 (London: 
Gardeners’ Magazine Office) is the thirty-third 
annual issue of that useful little book, which 
fully maintains its right to its title. Among 
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tenants required a separate award as provided for 
by the Act. I should like to see a decision of one 
of the courts on this point. Usually a tenant is only 
too glad to hand his ‘registered notice’”’ to his 
superior landlord and so get rid of an unknown 
responsibility in the matter. The section of the Act 
referring to awards requires amending. Would it 
be too much to ask the London County Council 
among its many duties to get this clause amplified 
and made clear ? 

At the present time, as a ‘* Building Owner's ”’ 
Surveyor it is necessary to find out who are the 
several surveyors acting for the ‘‘ Adjoining 
Owners,” and also to pick up the several notices 
and get, if possible, the surveyor acting for the 
superior leaseholder to ccnsolidate the notices and 
so prepare the way for a single and simple award 
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surmouoted by a crocketted dome, with a carved 
finial at the apex. The work has been executed by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, from the 
designs of the architect, Mr. C. E. Ponting, of 
Marlborough. 

New HovusE at BucKLAND, BuCKS.—A_ house 
has been completed here for the Rev. Edward Bonus, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Edward Swinfen Harris. The walling is of 
Blisworth stone, lined internally with brick, the 
dressings being of Monk’s Park and Box Ground 
Bath stone. The ground floors throughout are 
covered with Vigers & Co.’s wood blocks. The 
stone chimneys are very varied in outline and 
general treatment. There are three reception 
rooms, each opening internally out of a large hall, 

















the contents is an interesting article on the 
“Early History of the Chrysanthemum,” by 
Mr. C. Harman Payne. This article is illustrated 
with numerous portraits of horticulturists, 
English and foreign, whose names are associated 
with the European history of this flower. 
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Correspondence. 





To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 





“WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ?” 


Srr,—Can any of your readers inform me who is 
legally responsible in the following matter :— 

An architect prepares drawings and specifications 
for a house. 

With the sanction of the client, the quantities 
are taken off by a “‘ quantity surveyor.” 

The ‘‘ bills of quantities,” having been prepared, 
are sent out, and tenders received from several 
** builders ” for the building. 

One of the competitors obtains the contract, of 
which, however, the ‘‘ bills of quantities” do not 
form a part. 

The works are carried out. 

The ‘‘ quantity surveyor” is paid by the builder 
for the *‘ bills of quantities,” 

At the finish an omission is found to have been 
made in the “ bills of quantities.” 

The builder claims payment for same. 

The ‘‘ quantity surveyor,” whilst admitting the 
error, pleads non-liability. 

The ‘‘ client’’ declines to admit liability, on the 
ground that the contract was to be carried out in 
accordance with the signed and figured drawin 
and specifications, and which have been adhered 
to. 

If any of your readers can inform me on whom 
rests the responsibility in this matter, it will be 
gratefully acknowledged by— ALPHA. 


under the Act. 
MARTIN L. SAUNDERS. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Committee, that plans prepared by Mr. W. Hanstock, 


10,000 
apply to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to borrow 10,000/. for that purpose. The resolution 
was ultimately carried. 

RESTORATION OF ASTON PARISH CHURCH.—The 
restoration and enlargement of the Parish Church 
of Aston has just been completed, and the Bishop 
of Worcester (Dr. Perowne) consecrated the eastern 
extension on the 7th inst. The gift by an anony- 
mous donor of a chancel, the Erdington Chapel and 
organ chamber (with all the windows filled with 
stained glass and the floors of marble mosaic), 
has been supplemented by other offerings in order 
to complete the work at the east end of the 
church. These consist of a reredos extending along 
the five sides of the apse; the centre portion of 
which is divided into three panels canopied and 
carved, with side buttresses and pinnacles crocketted. 
Tbe other four sides are divided into panels also 
canopied, with carved cornices and brattishing. 
Sedilia are placed in the north and south sides, and 
a credence shelf on the south side. As regards the 
sculpture, the centre of the three panels imme- 
diately over the Communion table is represented as 
the Ascension, on the right hand side is the Resur- 
rection, and the left the Transfiguration. At the 
top of the buttresses dividing the five sides of the 
reredos are niches, with carved canopies and pin- 
nacles, which contain statues of St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, Moses, St. Beter, St. Paul, Isaac, and St. 
Luke. The whole of the work has been executed in 


PROPOSED PUBLIC BATHS, BATLEY.—On the 5th 
inst. a meeting of the Batley Corporation was held 
in the Town Hall, Mr. John Lodge (Mayor) pre- 
siding. The Mayor moved the adoption of a re- 
commendation, passed by the General Purposes 


architect, for public baths, at an estimated cost of 
l., be adopted; and that the Town Clerk 


which rises to the roofs, and round which the prin- 
cipal staircase is taken. The woodwork in hall and 
reception rooms is of oak. The south front con- 
tains a loggia, into which the sitting rooms all open. 
The general contractor is Mr. Grist, of Bierton, 
near Aylesbury. 

OPENING OF NEW WING, MONKSTOWN Hospitat, 
DuBLIN.—The new wing of Monkstown Hospital, 
Dublin, was recently opened. The new wing, which 
is a brick building, contains two sections—the sani- 
tary and observation. The former is 32 ft. long by 
23 ft. deep, is two stories high, and is erected to 
the rear of the main building. It is fitted with 
modern sanitary appliances, and contains a mor- 
tuary and post-mortem room. The second or obser- 
vation section of the building is 45 ft. long by 18 ft. 
The works were entrusted to Mr. Henry Pember- 
ton, of Killiney, and Messrs. Maguire, of Dublin. 
The plans were prepared by Mr. F. A. Butler, archi- 
tect, Dublin, and the cost of the addition has been 
about 3,500/. 

Sr. MIcHAEL’s CHURCH, COVENTRY.—We are 
informed that ‘‘an addition to the comforts” of 
the congregation of St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, 
has been effected by the casing of the north door in 
oak, on similar lines to those existing on the other 
side of the church. Heavy curtains have also been 
hung over the porch door and the great west door. 
Tbese works were entrusted by the churchwardens 
to Messrs. Jones & Willis. 

New CHANCEL, ST. MATTHEW'S CHURCH, TWwIGc- 
WORTH.—The consecration of the new chancel of the 
Church of St. Matthew’s, Twigworth, Gloucester, 
took place on the 29th ult. The works comprise 
the removal of a gallery from the west end 
of the church, the pulling down of the small 
chancel and the east walls of the nave and north 
aisle, and the removal of the small vestry. In the 
place of these, the nave and north aisle have been 
extended in an easterly direction, and space has 
been provided for a chancel of fair proportions. 
The roof of the new part of the north aisle is a 
continuation of the cld roof, but that in the chancel 
is partly of open timber construction with panelled 
boarding. ‘The old seats have been lowered, and 


*,” As the law now stands there is no doubt that | alabaster from the quarries near Tutbury, the sub- | the backs made to slope; the floors of tie whole 


under the circumstances detailed by ‘‘ Alpha” the 
loss must fall on the builder. 


jects in panels being of white alabaster. In addi- 


building have been repaired, and the new floors 


The law holds that | tion to the reredos, a moulded alabaster altar rail | have been laid with wooden blocks and encaustic 


the delivery of bills of quantities implies no | has been added. The whole of the work has been| tiles. A chancel-screen of pierced and carved 


warranty of their accuracy ; the quantity surveyor 
‘ie held by the law to be bound by no condition 


carried out from the desi 


gns and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. 


Chatwin, the architect of the 


tracery work in pitch pine, executed by Mr. H. 
Frith, of Gloucester, has been erected between the 


other than that which binds any professional | restoration; the work in the reredos has been|chancel and the nave. Two new painted-glass 
adviser, — lawyer, architect, or engineer, viz. : | carried out by Mr. R. Bridgeman, of Lichfield, and | windows, by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, has been 


that he should have brought fair and reason- 
able skill and care to the work demanded, 
but that he is not to be expected to be infallible. 
On the principle of caveat emptor, the law would 
hold that the contractor should himself test the 
quantities to a certain extent, which is exact! 


the brasswork by Messrs. Thomason, of Bir- 
mingham. 

THE NEW PUBLIC-HALL SCHEME IN NEWCASTLE. 
—A meeting of the Newcastle Town-hall and Muni- 
cipal Offices Committee was held on the 9th inst. 


placed in the nave, and the three-light window in 
the south wall of the chancel is about to be filled 
with glass from the same firm. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. W. J. Parker, contractor, of 
Longford, from the designs of the architects, 


y what | The question of Mr. Laing’s proposal to convert | Messrs. Waller & Son, of Gloucester. 
contractors object to do; not without reason, from 


their point of view. We have before expressed 
the opinion that the law on this point is based 
on a misapprehension of the essential difference 
between the position of a quantity surveyor and 
that of a professional adviser, such as an 
architect. The architect may advise the use of a 
certain stone, for instance, and if that stone turns 
out unsatisfactorily and decays, the architect may 
show that he used his best skill and judgment in 
selecting it. But the quantity surveyor is asked to 
calculate how many cubic feet of such stone are 
required in the work, 7.¢. he has to state a fact, not 
to give an opinion ; and if the architect’s drawings 
are sufficient and clear, stating the correct amount 
is only a question of correct measurement aud 
arithmetic, which ought always to be possible. In 
fact, as we have before said, if the quantities are 
not correct they are not ‘‘the quantities.” The 
law, however, does not recognise this distinction ; 


and the builder has no course but to abide by the 
law.—EbD. 
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ADJOINING OWNERS. 


Srr,—I read with considerable interest r 
article on ‘‘ Adjoining Owners” under the Metro- 
politan Buildings Act. The question what con- 
stitutes ownership within the meaning of the Act 
seems to me a fairly clear one, for an Act of Parlia- 
ment, viz., an occu 


ier or tenant wi ; 
more than one y P with a holding of 


ear. I have bad a large experienc 
of party-walls, and I now always th an wee 


holder, leaseholder, and all sub-leasehald i 

notices who hold any term above coos bere 
This, in the City of London, necessitates very often 
half-a-dozen notices, and there is no objection to 
this course. The difficulty would arise if the several 





the present Butcher and Vegetable Markets into a 
City Assembly-hall was considered. A letter was 
read from Mr. Laing to the effect that he proposed 
to have a seventy-five years’ lease ; the expenditure 
of a sum of money to be fixed upon for the struc- 
tural work, to excavate the centre, and place a 
butter and poultry market underneath the pro- 
posed City Hall; to pay a rent equal to the present 
net rentals obtained from the whole of the shops, 
and to hand over without any consideration the 
whole of the new buildings proposed to be erected 
by him at the termination of the lease. The Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that, having regard 
to the importance to the question, it should be re- 
ferred to the Council for further instructions as to 
whether they would be willing to dispose of the 
present markets. 

MEw REREDOS, ALMONDSBURY CHURCH.—There 
has just been erected in Almondsbury church, 
Gloucestershire, a new oak reredos. The retable is 
moulded and carved with vine leaves and grapes, 
and above this and running the full length of the 
reredos are three panels of carved tracery. The 
structure is divided into three bays, the centre por- 
tion of which is canopied and groined, with carved 
patterns at the junction of the ribs. On either 
side are niches for figures. 
traceried panels, divided by carved aud crocketted 
innacles, each terminating with carved pendants. 
mmediately above this tracery there is a carved 
string-course with shields inserted at equal dis- 


Passion. 


traceried turrets, which are 








these are heads of various shapes. 


The canopy consists of 


tances, on which are carved the emblems of the 
Over this is acarved cresting. At each 
division of the three bays are octagonal-shaped and 
again divided into 
three portions by small crocketted gables fixed to 
each face of the octagon, and at each angle of 
The turrets are 


RESTORATION OF THE PARISH CHURCH, MEAVY. 

—The parish church of Meavy, Devon, bas lately 

undergone restoration, the chancel floor having been 
taken up and relaid with marble. The immediate 
steps to the altar are made to a circular sweep on 
plan, and are composed (as are the whole of the 
steps) of white Sicilian marble treads and risers. 

The altar pace is of red Devon, inlaid with circular 
panel of green Devon (Kitley). The whole of the 
remainder of the floor is made up of black and 
white marble squares. The work has been carried 
out from the plans of Mr. J. D. Sedding, of London, 
by Messrs. J. & E. Goad, of Plymouth. 

New Putpit, St. STEPHEN’Ss CHURCH, BRISTOL. 
—The Society of St. Stephen’s Ringers, Bristol, 
have just provided a new pulpit for St. Stephens 
Church. The new pulpit is in the English Gothic 
style of the fifteenth century; it is octagonal 
in shape, and of Caen stone. The superstructure 
is composed of tracery and panel work, with groined 
niches at the angles. The panelsare filled in with 
blood-red marble, known as Rosso Antico, from the 
old Roman quarries on the north coast of Africa, 
and the circular bosses between the canopies are of 
similar marble. The body of the pulpit stands 
upon groined stone work also of octagonal shape, 
the intersection of the several ribs being carved 
with natural foliage; below this is a group of 
eight shafts alternately of polished Purbeck and 
Ipplepen marble, each shaft being girt with a band 
of Mansfield stone. The shafts rest upon & 
circular base of red Devonshire marble, and this 
stands on a foundation of blue pennant stone, 
The interior of the pulpit is lined with English oak, 
and the steps from the chancel to the pulpit will be 
provided with a brass railing. The figures which 
stand at the several angles of the pulpit are of 
white alabaster from the quarries of Staffordshire 
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and each figure occupies a place in a niche, the base 
of which is borne by angels with outspread wings 
and uplifted hands. The central figure is that of 
Our Lord as the Good Shepherd. The other 
figures represent St. Stephen (the patron saint of 
the church), St. Joseph of Arimathea, St. John the 
Baptist, St. John the Divine, St. Peter, and St. 
Paul. The designs for the new pulpit were pre- 
pared by Messrs. Pope & Paul, architects, Bristol, 
and the work was executed by Mr. Harry Hems, of 
Exeter. The cost of the pulpit was 350/. 


—_+- 1 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


EXAMINER OF PLUMBERS’ WorK, CiTy GUILDS’ 
INSTITUTION.—We are informed that Mr. John 
Smeaton bas been elected examiner of Plumbers’ 
Work at the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
The appointment, we understand, is tenable for 
five years, subject to annual re-election. 

THE SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION.—The 
tenth annual meeting of this Association was held 
on Monday last at the offices, 5, Argyll-place, W.., 
the President, Sir Joseph Fayrer, in the chair, Mr. 
Joseph Hadley, Secretary, read the annual report, 
which referred to the work of the Council in pro- 
moting the Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill, 
and said :—‘* At the opening of the Session of 1891 
the Queen’s Speech contained the welcome announce- 
ment that Her Majesty’s Government had a sanitary 
measure in preparation, and therefore the Council 
passed the following resolution : — 


‘¢ That the Council of the Sanitary Assurance Associa- 
tion learns with satisfaction from the Queen’s Speech 
that the Government have in preparation a Bill for 
consolidating and amending the laws relating to Public 
Health; that a memorial be presented to the Prime 
Minister, urging the Government toincorporate in their 
Bill for consolidating and amending the Public Health 
Acts, the essential features of the Sanitary Registration 
of Buildings Bill.” 


A memorial has been accordingly prepared for 
presentation to the Marquis of Salisbury. The 
income of the Association for the year 1890 was 
469/., and, after meeting all liabilities, a balance 
was carried forward. On the motion of the Presi- 


dent, seconded by Mr. Henry’ Rutherfurd, 
barrister-at-law, the report was unanimously 
adopted. Surgeou-General Cornish proposed the 


following resolution :— 


‘‘ That the petition to the Prime Minister requesting 
the Government to make such provision in their Bill for 
consolidating and amending the laws relating to public 
health, as will secure the registration of buildings in 
some such manner as proposed by the Sanitary Registra- 
tion of Buildings Bill, 1890, be approved, and that 
copies be forwarded to the governing bodies of the 
Institutions which took part in the Sanitary Registra- 
tion Conference of 1887, with a letter requesting them 
to sign the petition, and take part in its presentation.” 


This was seconded by Mr. Andrew Stirling, and 
supported by Mr. Mark H. Judge and Dr. 
Willoughby, and carried unanimously. Sir Joseph 
Fayrer having some time since announced his 
intention of retiring from the presidency of the 
Association, having held the position for ten years, 
on the motion of Mr. Rutherfurd a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to him for the services he had 
rendered to the cause of sanitary improvement 
generally, especially in connexion with the work of 
the Sanitary Assurance Association. —- Surgeon- 
General Cornish, the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Madras Government, was then elected President 
of the Association, and Sir Joseph Fayrer and Pro- 
fessor Roger Smith Vice-Presidents. Lord Henry 
Bruce, M.P., and Professor Roger Smith were 
re-elected members of the Council. 

SEWERAGE OF WHITCHURCH (SOMERSETSHIRE),. — 
The Keynsham Rural Sanitary Authority have 
adopted the report of Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Bristol, upon the sewerage and 
sewage disposal of Whitchurch, and have instracted 
him to prepare the necessary plans and estimates 
for the Local Government Board. 

CLONMEL WATERWORKS.—A Local Government 
Board inquiry was held on the 8rd inst., at 
Clonmel, in Ireland, with reference to an applica- 
tion from the Corporation for a Provisional Order 
for the purchase of lands and a loan of 14,4371. 10s. 
for the construction of waterworks. Mr. Cotton, C.E., 
Local Government Board Inspector, conducted the 
inquiry. The Corporation advertised an open com- 
petition for the best scheme, and, acting under the 
advice of a London assessor, they finally selected 
the plan prevared by Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of 
Nottingham, and engaged him to superintend the 
works. Mr. Radford explained the plans and 
scheme. One acre of land was required for a 
service reservoir, a small quantity of land for the 
water iitake, certain mill water rights, and rights 
of way. The present water supply is from shallow 
wells, very liable to contamination and very hard, 
A public supply is required for fire-extinction, 
sewer-flushing, closets, baths, domestic use, and 
trade purposes. The population to be supplied is 
12,000, and the estimated quantity required is 
225,000 gallons a day, but much more than this can 
be supplied. The water will be taken from the 
Glenmorgan mountain stream, about three miles 
from the town. There is a watershed of 1,700 
acres on the Old Red Sandstone, chiefly moorland 
and mountain farms. There are many constant 
springs above the intake. The water is described 





as soft and pure, and it is stated that there will be 
an ample supply of water in the stream from day 
to day in the driest summer, and therefore no im- 
poundage is necessary. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS, ELSWICK-ROAD CHAPEL, 
NEWCASTLE.-—Four memorial windows bave just 
been placed ia Elswick-road Wesleyan Chapel, New- 
castle. Each window contains one large figure. 
The subjects were designed by Miss Kate Stephen- 
son, and stained by Messrs, Atkinson Brothers, of 
Newcastle. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, CHURCH OF St. MARY, 
BATHWICK.—The memorial window to the Rev. 
Prebendary Scarth, which has been placed in the 
parish church of St. Mary, Bathwick, Somerset, 
was unveiled on the Ist inst., by the Mayor of Bath, 
Mr. Jerom Murch. The window, which is ia tbe 
north aisle, near the organ, is by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell. The figures otf the Twelve Apostles are 
represented. 

—————_ +--+ 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—A special exhibition of the works of 
Meissonier, at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is talked 
of. Many owners of his works have offered to iend 
them for the occasion. The exhibition of lady 
artists will be opened at the Palais d’Industrie on 
the 21st ; and the annual exhibition of the ‘‘ Inde- 
pendent Artists” on the 20th of March, at the 
Ville de Paris Pavilion on the Champ de Mars.—— 
The Académie des Beaux-Arts has elected M. Bailly 
(architect) as president in place ot Meissonier, and 
M. Paul Dubois (sculptor) as vice-president in place 
of M. Bailly.——The death is announced at 
Versailles of M. Alfred Rozat de Mandres, 
a retired Inspecteur- General des Ponts et 
Chaussées. This distinguished engineer was born 
in 1815 at Vic-sur-Seilie, and carried out some 
remarkable works at Paris, especially the lowering 
and covering over of the Canal St. Martin on the 
site now known as the Boulevard Richard Lenoir. 
The archives of the Ponts et Chaussées contain 
various interesting papers and memoranda by him 
on the subject of proposed sanitary and engineering 
improvemeuts to Paris.——A painter who obtained 
some success in various salons, M. Jean Benouville, 
is dead at the age of 76. He was a pupil of Picot 
and painted what may be called historic landscapes, 
one of which gained him the medal of honour of 
the Salon. The committee formed to raise sub- 
scriptions, at Charleville and Sedan, for the 
memorial to soldiers who fell at Sedan in 1870, has 
received a considerable sum from London as the 
contribution of Frenchmen resident in the English 
capital.—— The Académie des Beaux Arts is con- 
sidering the subject of the possible restoration of 
the Church of St. Jonin-des-Marnes (Vienne), a 
sumptuous monument of the eleventh and éwelfth 
century, the facade of which presents some very 
fine sculpture. There is also talk of carrying ex- 
tensive repairs to the celebrated Church of Soulac 
(Gironde). Soulac, which is a bathing station at 
the extremity of the department of Medoc possessed 
a Romanesque church which, about twenty-five 
years ago cleared out in the dunes.——The Ministry 
of Fine Arts has commissioned from M. Adolphe 
Appian, a well-known landscape-painter of Lyons, 
a iarge picture for the decoration of the new Pre- 
fecture of Lyons, A special exhibition of the 
drawings and designs of M. Laisne, the architect 
recently deceased, is spoke of ; to be in the large 
hall of the Cercle ee la Librairie, Boulevard St. 
Germain. The collections of the late M. Eudoxe 
Marcille are not to be sold, but one picture from 
the collection, ‘‘ L’Ame,” by Prudhon, has been 
offered to the Orléans Museum.——There is some 
talk of the rebuilding of the Palace of St. Cloud, 
which would then become the summer residence of 
the President of the Republic, in place of Fontaine- 
bleau, which is too distant from Paris. 

NoRWAY.—The second committee appointed to 
consider the designs for the new Opera-house at 
Christiania, to which we have previously referred, 
these being the designs of Herr H. Bull and Herr H. 
Berle under consideration has given the commission 
to the former architect. 


a 


THE ENGLISH IRonN TRADE. —The English iron 
market continues very quiet. The amount of actual 
business that is being put through is yet exceed- 
ingly small, buying being still only for pressing 
wants. At the same time the market keeps steady, 
and the confident tone shown by producers is no 
doubt due to the fact that they are taking a reason- 
ably hopeful view of the future. There have been 
some slight fluctuations both in warrants and pig- 
iron sold to consumers, but there are no actual re- 
ductions from last week’s prices, makers upholding 
their quotations pretty firmly, being encouraged in 
their attitude by better shipments. Finished iron 
and steel are very quiet, and the competition for 
steel orders especially is very keen. Still, rates do 
not change much, manufacturers being unable to 
make concessions owing to the high cost of raw 
materials and fuel. There are no changes in the 
shipbuilding and engineering trades, which keep 
fairly well employed.—/ron. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At the 
meeting of this Society on Wednesday, the 
4th inst., Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., in the 
chair, Mr. J. M. Wood exhibited a series of 
Roman earthenware vessels and fragments which 
have recently been found at Colchester outside the 
circuit of the Roman walls. Among these were 
some portions of vessels of Samian ware, having, 
patterns of great beauty, and the handle of an 
amphora inscribed with N and T conjoined, and the 
name C ANTONI... Mr. Way pointed out that 
some of the patterns on the Samian ware were 
identical with several found in London. Mr. Way 
exhibited a curious nutcracker of early seventeenth- 
century date, having a man's face in front, together 
with various articles found in recent excavations at. 
the corner of Godliman-street, St. Paul’s. Also a 
cannon-ball of early date which has been found at 
Tiverton, having a link to attach it to another 
ball, after the manner of modern chain-shot. 
It is probably a relic of the times of the civil wars. 
The second part of a paper by Mr. Macmichael on 
the early signs of the tradesmen’s shops of the City 
of London was then read. Many of these signs 
were ot historical interest, derived from the heraldic 
bearings of powerful families, or were allegorical, 
or illustrative of special events. Sometimes they 
had a comic meaning or had punning reference 
to the name of the founder of the business, the 
booksellers’ shops being numerous, and having 
goodly array of signs. The section of the paper 
read treated of the central portion of the City, the 
eastern part being reserved for another occasion.. 
A large series of illustrative drawings from the col- 
lection of Mr. H. Syer Cuming, F.S.A., were 
exhibited by the lecturer. 


THE REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS.—Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, M.P., presided at a public meeting held in 
the Burdett-Coutts Hall, Westminster, on the 3rd 
inst., whereat the Baroness Burdett-Coutts pre- 
sented the prizes and certificates of merit awarded 
by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers to the 
students in the plumbing classes at the Townshend 
Endowed Schools. There was a large attendance, 
including Mr. W. H. Bishop (Master of the 
Plumbers’ Company), Mr. Chas. Hudson (Warden), 
Mr. Philip Wilkinson, F.R.I.B.A. (Renter Warden), 
Mr. Alderman Knill (Past Master), Mr. F. Machin 
(Past Master), Sir Philip Magnus, Mr. John 
Smeaton, Miss Cons, Miss Lankester (Sec. National 
Health Society), Mr. C. T. Millis (Technical In- 
structor), Dr. Dudfield (Medical Officer, Kensing- 
ton), Mr. W. Titmas, Mr. G. Clegg, Mr. R. A. 
Nurse, Mr. J. Browning, and a number of other 
master and operative plumbers. Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts having opened the meeting, Mr. W. H. 
Bishop (Master of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers) gave details of the origin and progress 
of the registration movement, and stated that. 
there was an increasing demand for registered 
plumbers, not only in all parts of the United’ 
Kingdom, but in the Colonies and abroad. Sir 
Philip Magnus moved a vote of thanks to the 
Baroness, which was seconded by Mr. Tomlinson, 
M.P., and carried. Mr. J. Marsden, of the St. 
Stephen’s Institute, then moved :— 


“That this meeting desires to record its opinion that 
it is essential to the health and comfort of all classes of 
the community that the plumber’s craft should be 
brought under such systematic regulation and control 
as to insure the efficient training of its members, and 
that this can be best effected by the system of National 
Registration, which requires plumbers to pass qualifying 
examinations ; and the meeting further desires to direct 
the attention of Parliament to the necessity for legisla-. 
tive enactments to effect these objects.” 


Mr. Alderman Knill seconded the motion, which 
was carried, as were votes of thanks to the 
Plumbers’ Company and to the chairman. The: 
first annual public meeting of the Ulster District. 
Council for the National Registration of Plumbers, 
has been held in the Council Chamber, City Hall, 
Belfast, the Mayor in the chair. The Secretary 
(Mr. W. Morton) submitted the annual report, 
which stated that ‘‘of thirteen towns in Ulster, 
containing upwards of 5,000 inhabitants, nine have 
now at their disposal the services of duly qualified 
men certified by the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers, London. These towns are as follows :— 
Armagh, Ballymena, Belfast, Enniskillen, Coleraine, 
Lisburn, Lurgan, Newtownards, and Portadown.” 
In the course of the proceedings, Mr. Bretland 
(City Surveyor of Belfast) referred to the intro- 
duction of by-laws with regard to the sanitation of- 
Belfast. The Corporation and the Water Com- 
missioners had inaugurated a new era so far as the: 
erection of buildings was concerned. He had, in 
his official capacity, recently observed that there 
was less trouble in getting what they considered the 
proper thing than that which was not permitted 
under those by-laws. That was partly attributable 
to the installation in Ulster of the National Asso- 
ciation of Registered Plumbers, which, he hoped, 
would go on prospering in their midst. 


A NEw ATLAS.—Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce 
a new atlas to be published by them in twenty- 
eight monthly parts, at a cost of one shilling per 
part. We have seen no specimen map as yet, but 
if it fulfils all that is promised it will be a valuable 
work for the price at which it is offered. 
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COMPETITIONS. ! CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
aa | | a my | Nature of Work or Materials. ——- ~ pen, By whom Required, smtes 
| Premium. to be or Angineer. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised | PA dal delivered, 
| 
7 
PHospital .....cccercccccccecceeccece -++++| Poplar Hospital Com. | Not stated .........0..- | Feb. 24 Poentation Werte, AsglEM..000200-- mee a i a Feb, 26 
*Technical School, Rochdale .........-+++- e Committee ...... 507. and 257. | Apl. 11 *Works and Materials ......... bevienmouill Lambeth Vestry ... | H. McIntosh......... do, 
*Covered Market, Arcades and Shops,/ Markets and Fairs | *Works and Materials .........0006 ssoees Vestry of St. Mary 
ttle eS RBI a committer. ae 1007. 507. and 30%. ....| May 1 Islington........... SI ccireveccs sees | Feb, 27 
“Board School .........---seeeeeccnesecees we . ary Gasholder Tamk....cccccccce-cocce peecees Ashton - under - Lyne 
School Board........ | Not stated No date “ iiheeemiage sii sis .- | David Clarke ........ Feb. 28 
Wrought-iron Work, Steam-pipes, &c.....| Stafford Corporation.. | W. Blackshaw.... ... do, 
Farm House and Buildings. Hope, Flint..; Lncstr’s Charity Trees | J. Whalley & Son .... do, 
CONTRACTS. Additional Aqueduct, Loch Katrine...... Glaszow Corporation | Mr. Gale ...... espe do. 
siovineal SBullaing Materials ...ccccccccccccccccces War Department .... | Official......cccccceees Mar. 2 
; | Tend *Infectious Diseases Hospital.............-. Borough of Blackburn do. do, 
| Architect, Surveyor, | —" IIE ( cicdcccocccoccecetcess Brentford Local Board | J. H. Strachan........ do. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. or Engineer. Scitivened. SHewerng® Wasks cocecccccctccccce cocces Hornsey Loca! Board.. | T. de Courcy Meade .. do. 
ave *Making-up of Private Roads ............. do. do. do. 
| '| New Isolation Block at Hospital ........ do. do, do, 
os , i b 
*Cleansing, &c. and Keeping in Repair,|; Committee for Letting | Mme pede oat anaes Depot .... o - - 
Southwark Bridge ..........+eeeess. --| Bridge House Estates | Oficial ....cceeeeee. | Feb. 16 | Lien... Acton I _—_— a w. J. Ebbetts M a 
Sanitary Pipes, Freestone, &€c.........+.++- Darlington Corporation’ do. Feb. 17 | iieen "aaeiuanen * cei eal Wand a th iClap- sina catia iii ar. 3 
*Removal: of Dust, &C........cececcceseces Lambeth Vestry...... H. McIntosh ........ do. a HeTesReD Cone sevenseenees “0 Unik eae CapP T. W. Aldwinck! M 
*Making-up Roads .........sccesesseeee .»»| Rotherhithe Vestry .. | E. Thomas............ do aa tilt it a ne > We ADGWIRGEIS .... | Mae. § 
Two Houses, Builth Wells...........sse0. Evan Evans.......... Telfer Smith ........ | do, District 8, y War D t t Official M 
Dyehouse, Providence Mills, Wakefield ..| G. Lee & Sons, Lim, .. | William Watson ....{| do, | @ltehdee = Road decir diplaintia d wiaiisiadasiceiisie g a ieee Wanst a Eeeonl nin Mictah w..eserseereee 7 6 
Fire-clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, &c......... Leeds Corporation .... | Official........e.sseeee | Feb. 18 Hotel s A nane tt hereersensesoes J . Fi om oar Robert F a = 
Wet and Dry Gas Meters ........++...++. . do. | do. Hartshill Stone Road Metal, &. .------. ee ata * or ahi Bd. w J. Treadwell i ~— 7 
x ’ i , } } ’ «© eeeee008 ° ° . eeeeee ° 4 
a owe aE Beier e Tegan, Say Sees ened Bend | Santis S Benes .. a. works and Materials ........... teeeesees War Department .... | Official........sse0. eo. | Mar. 9 
Paving Setts (large contract) ...........- Halifax Corporation.. | E. R. 8. Escott........ | Go, ae = Sy Materials, Shornecliffe Sub- War Depart ¢ do d 
Travsit Warehouse, Middlesbrough Dock| N. E. Railway Co .... | William Bell ... .... | do, i cues "Sv Sek laa ala aa alata ga Met shite: na a ’ aa 
©Masons’ and Paviors’ Work ..........0+¢: Westminster Vestry .. |G. R. W. Wheeler .... do, seproreccovoccosoess we tan Asyium mm Mar. 10 
New School Buildings, Dewsbury ........ yo tla oe a a e | i | Restoration of Parish Church, Hilton, 
Short Railway Line, Hartlepool.......... tentin& Menwick.... | «ees... | Feb. 20 “i Boe ese aE oars resuancepecs] secceece W. Fiatehe? ccccccccss Mar. i4 
Taking-down and Re-buildinvg Inn, Pellon- Guisele 4 , Herbert Isitt No date 
SE asic eee peeiiteninbiee .- *udenene | Jackson & Fox........ | do. Two Vill y rere renwerenennshereeedins amore CrDert ISITL «-eoeeee | NOGA 
“Alterations and Additions to Infirmary. F Salisbury Infirmary - Je Harding & Son = do. New Buildin - Blackett.street dad label? da r. ou ton eeceeseees | qj.  $$=$jesee8888 do, 
Church, Barry Dock, Glam.............+- Rev. J, Honey........ ‘Seward & Thomas.... | do, | ania Bs, . “7 Th Cook | Jas. T. Cackett d 
Paving, Iron Castings, &C.......+2++++0+ Birmingham Corportn | W. 8. Till ............ | do. samy Matin, Maes Weel ee Bog pte ne arly oie “ 
Snhinel. Ae, _«.......... Bristol Corporation. | J. M. McCurrich...... eo ow Seeneet 7 wba , a _.- aon Dr. T. Stainthorpe.... |Hemry Grieves ........ do. 
"Four Houses, Lincoln-road, Peterborough;  —eesseses J. G. Stallebrass...... do. Collier , Pee % * —e M | David & Bendl d 
“Works, Materials, &............ssseee0es Surbiton Impt. Com. | Official .....+.+0+0 oo] Fob. 1 || pialn richtioct Memorial hunch Getes| 7 evermeewereneiel See 
100 Cottages, Aberdare Junction ........ Carnetown Cottage Co. h - g ESSCR, HOUSE) | ; 
es 8 do. - heev poeeee arcaneenssees ny, 4 eeeseees ah. eee | Stephen Piper ........ do. 
Church, Ashington, Northumberland .... ~ etd laperameee | = Rew eeate - | . ro> ged ponneennateat ee Wilson Bros do 
25 Cottages, Consett, Blackhill, co. Durham| Consett Iron Co. Lim, | ee nwwees 0. . ieee i Mi ae ae ‘on | Peer , 
SGunely of Materials ........00c+cesesese: Hendon Local Board.. | 8.8. Grimley .,.,.... | Feb. 23 15 Cottages, Hunslet, Leeds ......cesseees ee. Son, & Co. | Pa 
i eee Sa » hha gt ha ade Mortlake Highway Bd. | H. Richards........../ do || Wesleyan Chapel, Cudworth, Oldham ....| = ....aee Dixon & Taylor ...... do. 
en ae eke toni Geo. E. Danby | do | Cast Iron Rising Main, &c. ............... Wolstanton & Burslem,| 4 . 4 
hes . iM wy eveseerssece,. _. 208 eee >. Pe Se eCeNee F . : R.S.A. . Pr FS mE For ey Ne 0. 
ones Frame, We. for Carriages --o--+--| eee UA. 7. |G Hodson. 222. | Neda! |] *Varlous Works, Kidagrove, Staffs......... Clough Hall Park, &. | 
*Roadmaking and Paving Works.......... Willesden Local Board | 0. Claude Robson ....| do. | O. Lim. .---+2-- +++. Jas. Stevens .......-+- do. 
*Works and Materials ..............0e0e0. do. do, do | 
*Works and Materials ..............0.+00- Sheffield Town Coun. | C. F. Wike .......... | do. PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
ED ccenccecesovccoccessoussesoseens ‘Dundalk Twn Commrs |'J. Gaskin ..........+. | do, S 
“Works and Materials ..........eceeeeeses War Department .... | Official .........es00e | Feb. 25 | 
"Fire Brigade Station ........cseeseees ...| Chiswick Local Board | A. Ramsden.......... do. Applica- 
TTT, sccassdconccsesnenoosstaball ey Board of haan a | Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary — to 
SEED coccccecooccss ; MIST Occcoccccce 0. n 
Road from Tredegar to Argoed .......... prateme a Pee G. A. — sescsece , do. | | | 
Road f Tred to A GS cocccccces Bedwellt -R.S.A. .. 0. | do, , 
19 ec ‘hee Gham, Maseesbicne, d *Second-class Assistant Surveyors ........ | Civil Seryice Com..... ot stated ...... -- | Feb. 6 
gn nltlRcmtrs cnleeneet: Tae | George Buckley & Son | da. WEP GNEEE coesesseceseccsocecces | Hornsey Local Board | BL 38. Od. .20.0 eoee | Feb. 17 
Retort House, Boiler House, &c........... Cirencester Gas'Co. .. | Thos. Newbigging .... | do. PSUPVCYOL 2... ceeecccccceccccceccccceseecs Stroud Local Board .. Belle esescesceccees Feb. 18 
"Cleansing and Watering Streets, &c. _| Chiswick Local Board | A. Ramsden.......... do. Sanitary Inspector ..... ses eeecenseseeens | Camberwell Vestry .. BOONE. coccccescococce Feb. 24 
Works and Materials ....«««oeeccoeccenses Hammersmith Vestry | H. Mair.............. | do. | * Assistant, City Surveyor’s Department ..' Carlisle Corporatien.. | Bs eseeoce cocosese.| Nodate 














Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv., vi., and viii. Public Appointments, p. xx. and xxi. 





LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING Socrety.—The sixth 
ordinary meeting of this society for the present 
session was held at the Royal Institution, Colquitt- 
street, on the 4th inst., Mr. Ferdinand Hudleston, 
Assoc.-M.Inst.C.E., President, in the chair.—Mr. 
Arthur J. Maginnis, M.I.N.A., exhibited and ex- 
plained the mode of working of a new electric 
automatic bridge indicator for steamships.—Mr. 
Joseph Boult then read a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes 
on the Phenomena of Tidal Rivers, with Special 
reference to the River Mersey.”’ In *he course of 
the paper, Mr. Boult dealt with the differences 
between tidal and non-tidal rivers, with the amount 
of tidal sea-water entering the Thames and the 
Mersey respectively, and the difference in tidal 
range between the West Coast of Britain and the 
East Coast of Ireland, and the cause of this 
difference. The various phases of the tides in the 
tidal channels at the mouth of the Mersey were 
next discussed, together with the numerous move- 
ments of the channels of the Upper Estuary. The 
Great Fret in the banks of the Upper Estuary was 
described, and conclusions drawn from the ex- 
amination of the monthly Surveys showing the 
position of the navigable channel. The paper was 
brought to a conclusion with various suggestions 
for the improvement of the estuary of the river. 


** BaBYLONIA: ” A NEW FIRE-RESISTING PAINT. 
—Messrs. Aspinall, of New Cross, who are so well- 
known for their ‘* Enamel” paints, are introducing 
a new fire-resisting paint which is called 
*‘Babylonia.” Judging by some experiments 
which we witnessed in the grounds of Ranelagh 
House, Fulham, on the 6th inst., it promises to be 
very useful in resisting a fire until aid can be 
summoned. It consists both of a paint and a 
“‘priming,”—the latter being transparent, and 
capable of being used for coating floors, doors, or 
other woodwork where it is not desired to conceal 
the grain of the wood. The paint and the 
‘** priming” can be used either singly or in conjunc- 
tion. In the experiments which we witnessed, in 
fact, the test with the ‘‘ Babylonia” paint-protected 
hut seemed, if anything, more successful 
than the test with the hut which was 
coated with both the priming and _ the 
paint. The two huts thus differently prepared,were 
roughly speaking, structures about 5 ft. wide b 
6 ft. long, by 6 ft. Gin. high, built of stout ine 
boards, in the one case painted, and in the 
other case primed and painted, inside and out. 
These huts so protected were tested with a third, 
of exactly the same size and construction, but 
painted inside and out with ordinary oil paint. One 
end of each but was left quite open. The test 
applied consisted in burning a sack of shavings in 


each hut or receptacle. In little more than ten 
minutes the fires in each of the protected huts had 
quite spent themselves, and the woodwork remained 
intact. The structure of the third hut, however, 
was speedily in full blaze, and, after burning for 
more than an hour, was totally consumed, Other 
tests of the fire-resisting properties of ‘ Baby- 
lonia””’ were made at the same time. 


LONDON AND County BANKING CoMPaNy, LIMI- 
TED.—The report for the half-year ending December 
31 last, adopted at the annual general meeting held 
on the 5th inst., shows that, after paying interest 
to customers and all charges, makiog provision for 
bad and doubtful debts, allowing 58,192/. 14s. 8d. 
for rebate on bills not due, and transferring 20,000/. 
in reduction of premises account, the net profits 
amount to 232,492/. 8s.9d. This sum, added to 
61,9012. 7s, 2d., the balance brought forward from 
last account, produces atotal of 294,393/. 15s. 11d. 
The directors recommended the payment of a divi- 
dend of 11 per cent. for the half-year, which will 
absorb 220,0002. This will leave a balance of 
74,393. 15s. 1ld. to be carried forward to profit 
and loss new account. The present dividend added 
to that paid to June 30 makes 22 per cent. for the 
year 1890. This bank joined to the extent of 
750,000/. in the guarantee entered into by the Bank 
of England and other banks in regard to the affairs 
of Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—On the 9th 
inst., Mr. John Slater, B.A., of London, delivered 
a lecture to the members of the Bristol Society of 
Architects. Mr. Henry Crisp presided, and intro- 
duced Mr. Slater, who based his remarks on 
** Architectural Education.” He pointed out that 
thirty years ago, if a man was a skilful draughts- 
man it was considered that he did not require much 
more to make him.a good architect. Now, although 
there was a great tendency to disregard those 
things which their forefathers used and held in re- 
spect, there was an increasing conviction that the 
theories of the. old Roman writer, Vitruvius, were 
not very wrong. Mr. Slater pointed out the danger 
architects were in of being crowded out by engineers, 
and spoke of the steps which were taken by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in view of in- 
creasing the attention to the education and training 
of architects. 

NEW STATUE, BRIDGERULE PARISH CHURCH.— 
An offering to the church of St. Bridget and St. 
Michael, Bridgerule, Devonshire, has just been 
made and has assumed the form of a statue of St. 
Bridget, carved in grey Polyphant stone—a 
material much used in the construction of the 
original church. Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, was 





commissioned to carry out the work, and this he‘ 





has just eompleted. The new sculptured figure 
represents St. Bridget in the habit of an abbess, 
with a crozier in her left hand and a bunch of oak- 
leaves and acorns in the other. 

SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION.—At the next meeting of 
this Institution, to be held on Monday evening 
next, a paper will be read by Mr. A. A. Hudson 
(Associate), entitled ‘‘ Recent Legislation as to 
Buildings and Streets in London.”’ 

FREE LECTURES TO ARTISANS AT CARPENTERS’ 
Hatut.—The first of a series of free lectures to 
artisans and others was delivered on Wednesday 
evening last at the Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, 
by Professor H. Robinson, M.Inst.C.E., his subject 
being ‘‘ Sanitary and Insanitary Dwellings.” The 
chair was taken by Sir John Coode, K.C.M.G., and 
the lecture was listened to with evident interest by 
a large audience which filled every part of the hall. 

STREET-CLEANING IN AMERICA.—The cost of 
cleaning the streets of New York is to be 
1,584,250 dols. this year. The money appropriated 
for the purpose has been steadily increasing since 
the year 1882, when it was 1,010,000 dols. Last 
year the sum of 54,709 dols. was recovered by the 
sale of garbage and selected sweepings. In Balti- 
more a syndicate of business men of the city has 
proposed to perform all the duties of the street- 
cleaning department in a more effective manner 
than heretofore for 175,000 dols. per annum for five 
years. This is 100,000 dols. less than it cost the 
city in 1889. The syndicate offers satisfactory bond 
that it will carry out its contract, and expects 
to make a profit by help of the sale of refuse 
matter collected. The population of the city of 
Baltimore was between 300,000 and 400,000 when 
the tenth census was taken. Probably it now 
exceeds the latter figure. 


MEETINGS. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


Architectural Association.—First Sessional Visit, to 
Messrs Hobbs’s new buildings, Salisbury-street, Strand. 
3 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, 
M.A., F.R.S., on ‘‘ The Forces of Cohesion.” I. 3 p.m. 

London Geological Field Class (Gresham College).— 
Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., on ‘‘ The Gravel Beds of 
the Thames and its Tributaries in relation to Ancient 
and Modern Civilisation.” II. 4.15 p.m. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner on ‘‘ Wrought-Iron Work: The Medizval 
Period.” 8 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution. — Mr. A. A. Hudson on 
‘Recent Legislation as to Buildings and Streets in 
London.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Gisbert Kapp 
on ** The Electric Transmission of Power.” 1. 8 p.m. 
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College (Archeology). — Mr. W. St. Chad 


. it : 
a. 2 Babylonian Archeology and Art.” V. 


Boscawen on 


° F ceorpoel Architectural Society.—Paper by Mr. H. W. 
Keef, entitled ‘‘ A Ramble to Rome.” 7 p.m, 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. — Mr. 
J. 8. Corder, on “‘ The Timber-framed Buildings of East 


Anglia.” 7.30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Further Discussion 


fessrs. Llewelyn B., and Claude W. Atkinson's 
- a ‘¢Blectric Mining-Machinery.” 8 p.m. 


paper on ; wn 

‘tary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). 
professor W. H. Corfield, M.A., on ‘Sanitary 
Appliances.” 8 p.m. 


‘stical Society.—Dr. Arthur Newsholme on ‘* The 
Vitel Btatistics of Peabody Buildings and other 
Artisans’ and Labourers’ Block Dwellings.” 7.45 p.m. 

Manchester Architectural Association.—Mr. J. A. 
Gotch on '‘ The Renaissance in N orthamptonshire. 
7.30 p.m. ne ; 

rchitectural Association.—Mr. G.8. Aitken, 
Ray on “Architecture in Relation to Social 


Problems.” 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


, Lectures to Artisans and others on Matters Con- 
nomad with Building.—Professor T. Roger Smith on 
‘Failure of Buildings.” Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall. 


' Rocioty of Arts.—Colonel Sir Charles Wilson, F.R.S., 
on “Methods and Processes of the Ordnance Survey. 


> Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society.—Mr. M. 
Vinning on ‘‘ High Pressure Fire Mains. 7 p.m. 

British Archeological Association.—1. | Dr. Alfred C. 
Fryer on ‘‘ Discoveries at Mitchelsdean.” 2. Mr. H. S. 
Cuming, F.S.A. (Scot.), on *¢ Syllabub and Syllabub 
Vessels.” 3. Mr. A. Oliver on ‘‘ Ancient Brasses in the 
City of London.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Architectural Association.—Messrs. G. C. Horsley and 
. R. Spence on ‘‘ Marble and Mosaic.” 7.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers ).— 
Mr. J. Wright Clarke on ‘‘ Details of Plumbers’ Work. 
8 p.m. ; 

pw Institution.— Dr. E. M. Klein, F.R.S., on 
‘‘ Infectious Diseases, their Nature, Cause and Mode of 
Spread.” 9 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Popular Afternoon Lectures) .— 
Captain Abney, F.R.S., on “The Science of Colour. 
4.30 p.m. 

y Ae Engineering Society.—(1) Mr. J. B. Ball, on 
‘‘Carriage-way Pavements in Large Towns and Cities. 
(2) Mr. A. Wollheim, on ‘‘ The Design and Construction 
of Sewage Precipitation Works.” 8 p.m. al 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit to the 
Tower Bridge Works, Tower-hill, E. 2 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


Royal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, 
M.A., F.R.S, on ‘* The Forces of Cohesion.” II. 3 p.m. 

London Geological Field Class (Gresham College).— 
Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., on ‘‘ The Gravel Beds of 
the Thames and its Tributaries in relation to Ancient 
and Modern Civilisation.” III, 4.15 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit to 
Register House. 


ER ae oe es 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


18,609.—DRYING BRICKS: J. Bond.—The waste heat 
and gases escaping from the boiler flue and exhaust 
steam, is, according to this invention, collected and con- 
centrated by means of a flue and radiators. Then, 
with great circulating force, the heat is carried entirely 
through the drying chambers, the eirculation carrying 
at the same time all steam and moisture arising from 
the materials to be dried. 

579. — TESTING AND REPAIRING DRAIN- PIPES: W. 
Reynor.—In order to prevent the trouble of taking up 
floors, the joints are, according to this invention, made 
good by pressing Portland cement through a U-shaped 
tube by pistons. 

3,2241.—FLUSHING APPARATUS: W. H. Hawkins.—An 
air-tight tank or cistern of suitable size and shape has a 
supply-valve fitted at the bottom and the same fittings 
also contains the discharge-valve. As water flows into 
the tank the air is compressed to a pressure correspond- 
ing with that in the main ; on the discharge-value being 
opened the water is forcibly ejected, and the water 
having escaped the discharge-valve drops into the seat 
and the tank refills. Ihe chief advantage is that no 
— or fittings of any kind are required inside the 

an 

6,237. — WINDOW SASHES: 7. Jones.—According to 
this patent, mechanical appliances are arranged within 
the window-frame for suspending, locking, fastening, 
and unfastening the sashes. The sashes have no 
weights, but slide up and down by means of rack and 
pinion gear. 

14,597.—WINDOW SASHES: 7’. Carn.—In order that 
the sashes may be readily reversed, the sash is mounted 
on side pivots, supported in sliding bars working in the 
grooves of the window-frame, so that the sash can be 
swung on its pivots free of the beads of the frame. The 
laths and sash are locked together" so that in their 
normal position they all move up and down as one. 
This is effected by tongues inserted in matching grooves. 

17,782.—FLOORING OR WALL-COVERING : H. Silver and 
others.—According to this invention an article of manu- 
facture, designed as a substitute for wall-paper, floor- 
ing &c., is made of two or more strips of thin wood 
veneer cemented on a backing of cloth or paper. Itis 
made either flat or corrugated as desired. 

18,459.—FIRE AND WEATHER-PROOF ROOFING: C. S. 
Haensler (Germany) —Very elaborate directions are 
given for the construction of roofs of timber with 
layers of cement and paper covered over with a layer of 
<oal-ashes finely sifted or fine sand. 

18,468.—ARTIFICIAL STONE: Fr. Jurschina and R. 
Von Ritter (Germany).—The composition is a mixture 
of more or less finely-ground quartz sand or flint gravel, 
Tripoli and Portland, made with a solution of soda, 
water, and glass into a paste or plastic mass that can 
be pressed or cast in moulds. 





19,141.—DoorR-HINGES: H. Faulhaber.—The door is 
provided with a device comprising a pivot mounted on 
a slide or foot-plate, which is slid into and secured on 
the door by means of screws. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


January 26.—1,403, C. Pfister and J. Schmidt, Flush- 
ing Cisterns.—1,429, B. Edwards, Latch. 

January 27.—1,433, A. Thomas, Sash Fasteners.— 
1,435, W. Bodin, Flushing Apparatus.—1,449, A. Ward, 
Fireproof-floors, Staircases, and Roofs.—1,469, E. Leon, 
Water-closets.—1,471, J. Henderson, Window-sashes 
and Frames. 

January 28.—1,529, E. Drummond, Fastening Door- 
knobs or Handles to Spindles.—1,553, W. Jackson, 
Movable Decorated Door-panels. 

January 29.—1,601, T. Whittaker, Presses for making 
and pressing Bricks, Tiles, &c.—1,617, J. Garrett, Kiln 
for burning Portland Cement, &c.— 1,627, R, Foulkes 
and others, Fixing Tiles in Fire-grates, &c.—1,632, T. 
Tulloch, Glazing without Sash-bars or putty.—1,666, 
B. Midler, Door Cheeks. 

January 30.—1,698, C. Duffield, Tunnelling.—1,747, J. 
Bowles, Saws. — 1,750, C. Forell, Artificial Roman 
Cement. 

January 31.—1,767, J. Trick, Lock Ventilating Sash- 
fastener. —1,816, H. De Lastelle, Construction of 
Buildin gs.—1,834, W. Horn, Screen Door. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


19,975, A. Clifford, Ventilators for Chimneys.—20,151, 
T. Hollies, Sash or Door Fastener.—201, W. Hyland ana 
W. Clissord, Locking Sash-frames and Preventing them 
from Rattling.—20,321, J. Swann, Cowl or Ventilator. — 
20,717, J. Chorlton and G. Scott, Step-ladders.—20,763, 
A. Attwood and R. Jackson, Revolving Wood Shutters. 
—21,150, H. Haes, Levelling Staves.—418.—T. Armitage, 
Sign Boards.—462, A. Binnie, Stoves and Fireplaces.— 
548, G. Lyons, Sliding Windows.—570, T. Davey, Metal 
facing.—716, C. Vasmer, Ventilating and Heating 
Rooms.—789, J. Gibson, Window Sashes, Frames, &c.— 
832, J. Martin, Raising and Lowering Sash Windows.— 
839, A. Hunter, Sash Lifter and Fastener for Windows. 
—900, W. Wade, Tiles.—1,115, W. Taylor, Manufacture 
of Cement. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


2,223 and 2,244, J. Rendle, Glass Roofing.—3,985, G. 
Moller, Kilns for Burning Bricks, &c.— 4,718, A. Govan, 
Hanging Window-sashes.—4,738, S. Haslam, Window 
Sash and Frame.—4,785, A. Stalker and another, Valves 
for Water-closet and other cisterns.—5,899, T. Robinson, 
Wood-planing and Moulding Machines.—11,893, A. and 
J. Tilton, Sash Movements without cords or weights.— 
20,251, L. Trevisaro, Furnaces for Burning Bricks, &c. 


en 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


FEBRUARY 3.—By F. Jolly & Co: 92, High-st., Plaistow, 
u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 5/., r. 45/., 500/.; 158, Packington-st., 
Islington, u.t. 45 yrs., g.r. 7/., 5002.; 155, Ferndale-rd., 
Brixton, u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 77. 10s., r. 28., 2050. 

FEBRUARY 5.—By Beard & Son: 3, Clydesdale-rd., 
Bayswater, f., rates 17/. 10s., r. 65/., 5701. ; 37 and 39, 
Colville-gardens, u.t. 95 yrs., g.r. 76/., r. 406/., 2,6001. ; 
Colville Sq.-mews, f.g.r. of 30/., with reversion in 76 yrs., 
7301. ; Nos. 1 to 4, Colville Sq.-ter., f., 2,500/. ; 1, Colville 
Houses, f., 6857. ; 132 and 134, Portsdown-mansions, Maida 
Vale, u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 42/., 2,1001.—By Foster & Cranjield: 
30, Chapel-street, Islington, u.t. 22 yrs., g.r. 24/., r. 60/., 
3102. ; 50, Lamb’s Conduit-st., Russell-sq., u.t. 72 yrs., 
g.r. 15l., r. 100/., 1,460/. ; Thurlow-pl., South Kensington, 
ig.r. of 297. 103., u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 10/., 310/. ; 43 and 465, 
Darnley-rd., Hackney, u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 15/., 6051. ; 10, 
——, Strand, an improved rent of 43/., u.t. 34 yrs., 
10l. 


[Contractions used in these lists,—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum; yrs, for years; st. for street; rd. for road ; 
sq. for square; pl. fur place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, B.G. Satin, St. Do- 
ton 6/15/0 7/5/0 mingo ...... ft. 0/0/9 o/s 
Teak, E.I... load 10/0/0 13/0/0 Porto Rico .... 0/0/10 O0/1/6 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu. 2/3 4 3/0 | Walnut, Italian... 0/0/4 0/0/7 
Ash, Canada load 2/10/0 /5/0 
Birch, do. ...... 9600 @0lr. po eee” 
Elm, do. eereeenee 3/10/0 4/15/0 in pore pat on 6/5/0 6/15/0 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. 2/0/0 3/15/0 | no de. oh weatee ; — 
is Gt cece once 2/10/0 4/10/0 re ey ‘ 
Canada........ 4176 GRO | pe: IO = GBI 
Pine, Canada red 2/10/0 3/100 | PG, Siatordshire, ay 
Do, yellow .... 2/0/0 5/10/0 Codeun —Meitich. or Ui 
Lath,D'’ntsic,fath 5/0/0 6/0/0 eake and ingot 56/0/0 57/0/0 
ot —s 5/0/0 7/0/0 Best selected .. 59/0/0 60/0/0 
ond & Ist std 100 7/10/0 10/0/0 | Sheets, strong.. 6/0/0 = —0/0/0 
: a b Chili, bars .... 52/10/0 0/0/0 
Do, 4th & 3rd.. 7/0/0 7/5/u — 
De Riga 6/0/0 8/0/0 Lowepes 0/0/6 0/0/64 
\  adeeee / zAD— Pig, 
St. Petersburg, - ; 
Ist yellow .. 9/10/0 1410/0 | SPanish....ton 12/10/90 —0/0/0 
Do, 2nd yellow 7/10/0 9/0/0| ; Ue aki» com. 1210/0 122/ 
Do. white .... 7/0/0 10/0/0 Sheet in eh ty ’ (ae 
Swedish ...... 7/0/0 15/100 | sibs ‘oer on. ft 
White Sea .... 8/00 17/00 | 24 aie dhe "1410/0  15/0/0 
Canada,Pinelst 13/0/0 24/0/0 Pipe p *° sane 7 oor 
Do. do. 2nd.... 9/0/0  16/0/0 | p PO ccccsesea, Siyes /0/ 
: ‘ and IN C — English 
Do. do. 3rd, &ce. 7/0/0 10/0/0 h } a 
0/ sheet ...... ton 27/10/0 0/0/0 
Do. Spruce. Ist 8/10/0 10/10/0 Vieille ea 
Do. do. 3rd & ' 
ee (10/0 _8/0/0 | x, AERE--«» +e eee ~~. 6S 
. > = Peal aq | Tin—Straits .... 90/10/0 0/0/0 
New Brunswick 5/10/0 _7/10/0 | “australian .... 90/15/0 —0/0/0 
Flooring = 4/10/0 15/10/0 | English ingots 94/10/0 —0/0/0 
sa, Lin. Prep. ono on4/o | L 1 tou 21/17 6 22/2/6 
186 cccccccesece 0/10/ /14/ inseed ...... om 4 / 2/2/ 
Be, Bs 0 ccceve 0/8/0 0/10/6 | Cocoanut, Cochin 35/0/0 0/0/0 
Other qualities 0/5/6 0/7/9 | Do. Ceylon ...... 29/0/0 0/0/0 
Cedar, Cuba ..ft. /4 /5 | Palm, Lagos .... 25/10/0 26/0/0 
Honduras, &c. /3% /4% | Rapeseed, English 
Mahogany, Cuba, /44 /64 ma» sbubediecue oe 0/0/0 
St. Domingo, Oo. DTOWN ...... 27/0/ 7/5/0 
cargo av /44 /64 | Cottonseed ref... 18/15/0 0/0/0 
Mexican do. do /44 /5¢ | Oleine .......... 22/00 24/0/0 
Tobasco do. do [5k /6% | Lubricating, U.S. 6/0/0 7/0/0 
Honduras do.. /5t /6% | Do. refined ...... 7/10/0 12/0/0 
Box, Turkey ton 4/0/0 13/0/0 | Tan— Stockholm 
Rose, Rio.......- 12/0/0 19/0/0 barrel 1/1/6 1/2/0 
Bahia esos «- 10/0/0 18/0/0 Archangel .... 0/14/6 0/0/0 





TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this headin 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.] 


ASHTON-U NDER-LYNE.—For the erection of a Free Library 
and Technical School. Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, architects, 
Stamford-street, Ashton-under-Lyne. Quantities by Mr. H. E 
Metcalf :— 

Allen Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne (accey ted).. £10,585 @ 0 





BARKING.—For the construction of a weir, &c., at the Barking 
Outfall Sewage Works, for the London County Council. Mr. A. R. 
Binnie, Engineer :— 

Mowlem & Co. ........ £4,037 0] Munday & Son ........ £1,890 4 
G. Bell 2,514 0 





BOURNEMOUTH—For supplying, erecting, and setting to work 
engines, pumps, boilers, &c., &., for the Sea-Water scheme of the 
Bournemouth Town Council. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough Sur 
veyor :— 

ict . canacdebeaseses Cbcseeenataenues £2,745 10 0 
a ie SE Wiicecensecenenssectdacneteeies 2,605 19 0O 
Goddard, Massey, and Warner, Nottingham* .. 2,515 7 0 


* Accepted. 





BRENTFORD.—For repairing and finishing thirteen cottages at 
Brentford :— 
P. & H. Lawrie (accepted) 





BURSLEM.—For making, paving, &c., several streets 
street, Derby-street, Reid-street, &c.) for the Corporation. 
Bettany, Borough Engineer, St. John's-chambers, Burslem :— 


Derby-street. 
Smith & Taylor, Basford, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted) £299 0 0 


Paving Back Hall, Riley, and Lyndhurst-street. 
W. Grant, Burslem (accepted) £112 


(Gritton- 
Mr. F. 


0 0 


CARLISLE.—For the work required in ten new houses, in Morley 
street, for Mr. J. J. Fearnley. Mr. H. H. Hodgkinson, architect, 33, 
Bank-street, Carlisle :— 


Go Ben SD Scdecncececesecescecccceswss £990 6 0 
Sc BED ccenccnwsiceddedscéeetrcckcese 353 0 0 
Se TER GRINNED oc cccccsccccccceccccsces 113 0 0 
SoM EE Stindwesecceescetecéedcceenceecs< 94 4 7 
CP Ee 67 7 6 
Ee ee 2918 6 
J. Edmondson (Ironfounder) .............eeee. - 1700 


| All of Carlisle]. 





“eee eeeeeeeeeee 


CARLISLE.—For the erection of three cottages in South-street :— 
James Hewitt, Carlisle (accepted) - £496 0 0 


CHERTSEY.—Accepted for levelling, metalling, channelling, &c.. 
several streets at Chertsey, Addlestone, Hersham, and Oatlands, 
for the Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. W. Durrant, surveyor, 
Addlestone :— 


Victoria-road—James Martin, Addlestone........ £159 0 0 
Albert-road—William Bolton, Addlestone........ 133 10 U 
£cton-road—James Martin, Addlestone.......... 115 0 O 


Highfield-road—G, A. Franks, Guildford ........ 1 
Masonic Hall-road—Wm. Hebburn, Worplesdon 
Albany-road—W illiam Hebburn, Worplesdon .... 


Part of Vale-road—Wm. Hebburn, Worplesdon.. 56 5 0 





FARNHAM.—For paving works (three contracts), for the Farnham 
Local Board. Mr. R. F. Hankins, Surveyor, Farnham. Qu wntities 
by Mr. R. F. Hankins :— 





Contract No. 1. 


R. Chamaberiaim, Farmham ..cccccccccccccecccces £50412 0 
Contract No, 2. 

Victoria Stone Company, London ............... 262 10 0 
Contract No. 3. 

R. Chamberlain, Farmham ......ccccccccccccccce 4210 0 


[ All accepted ]. 





FENTON (Staffs).—For the erection of a chapel. Messrs. Whincop 
& Perkin, architects, 44, Norcott-road, Stoke Newington, N. :— 





Be Be GE Mskcccccccs £1,693 12 0| Tompkinson&Bellelley£1,497 0 0 
Multon & Wallis.... 1,669 0 Oj} Embrey ............ 1,427 0 0 
GoGwis ..cccccccces 1,639 0 0} C. Cornes, Hanley*.. 1,415 0 0 
Leonard Price ...... 1,538 3 0] H. Godwin,......... 1,379 0 0 
Seating. 
GC, Geen, BE daccceccsccdectccdesececcessas £135 0 0 
* Accepted. 





GRAVESEND.—For the erection and completion of new Publie 
Hallat Gravesend, Mr. John Johnson, architect :— 





MUD awcoweeccceses 3,100 0 O|J.O Richardson.... £2,609 0 0 
J. W. Falkner...... 2,995 0 0} Balaam .......ccece 2,575 O 0 
Stimpson ...ccceee. ee ©. Os Bee. wccocwecsevs 2,570 0 0 
We BUMEO ccccceccce 2,689 0 0] Hill (accepted)...... 2,490 0 0 
Multon & Wallis.... 2,676 0 0 | 





HANLEY (Staffs.). — For the erection of school buildings at 
Glass-street for 700 children, for the School Board. Mr. Edward E. 


S rivener, architect, Howard-place, Hanley. Quantities by the 
architect :— 

— RobDINSON ccccccccccccece BAe OG GD. 6 woccccccdccces £5,675 
Gi HD ecccoccccoceoccoce 6,480 | Bradley & Co. ............ 5,630 
Osborne & Co. .....eseeeee 6,450 | T. Godwin, Hanley *...... 5,487 
H. & R. Inskip......ccccece ee Be Be GD atencccececces 5,412 
N. Bennett ......sceee --» 5,699 * Accepted. 





KINGTON (Herefordshire).—For sewering the town and con- 
structing tanks, for the Kington Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. 
R. L. Bamford, engineer, 138, Widemarsh-street, Hereford :— 


Perrin & Long ...... £2,798 17 0O| J. Williams ........ £1,401 7 4 
C. Edwards ........ 1,605 0 0| Geo. Law, Kidder- 

H. Welsh ..cccccce 1,543 0 0| wminster (accepted). 1,34112 0 
H. Millward........ 1,403 2 6 





LEEDS, — For the erection of two houses, in Broadgate-lane’ 


Horsforth. Mr. C. Fred. Wilkinson, architect, 35, Park-square’ 
Leeds :— 
Mason and Brickwork—Smith Naylor, Horsforth £340 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner—J. Jakeman, Leeds ...... 236160 0 
Slaters—J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds............+.0. 2915 0 
Plasterer—J. Walsh, Armley ....ccccscccccssece - 6 70 
Plumber and Painter—Geo. Thompson, Leeds.... 6910 0 
732 2 0 





LONDON.—For the erection of new premises at King’s-cross, for 


Messrs. Thorley. Mr. Fred Pinches, architect, 5, John-street, 
Adelphi. Quantities by Mr. A. J. Turner, 1, Tudor-street, E.C. :-— 
McLachlan ..........00 £16,430 | Holloway Bros. .......... £16,139 
MOMOSE cccccsecoecseapece 16,425 | Kiliby & Gayford * ...... 936 
G@. 8S. S. Williams........ 16,246 * Accepted. 








LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding the ‘“‘ Northampton 
Arms,” Goswell-road, E.C., for Mr. J. D. Spiers. Mr. H. I. Newton, 
architect, 49, Victoria-street, W. :— 

Mark £7,993 





DE .2660600b6esentenenes Burman & Son............ ,400 
Mattock Bros. ........++. Ee FED ‘ddencnessecceses . 7,252 
BaGGER  cdsccdvcceesseces 7,583 | Dearing & Son (accepted).. 7,066 
Patman & Fotheringham.. 7,523 | titi 





LONDON.—For erecting new conveniences in Great Dover-street 
for the Newington Vestry :— 


Wrumptem occ ccoucs See ot 8 See b coslatineseledidune £1,853 0 
DE o60s6cathese 2,050 0 GE dtkdecesdccose 945 18 
BEM cccccceceses 2,033 0 








LONDON.—For structural alterations to ‘‘The Lord Craven’ 
Hotel, Westbourne Park. Mr. Jas. Warne, architect, Montpelier- 
road, Peckham :— 





Josolyne & Young, High-street, Borough (accepted) £360. 
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LONDON.—For constructing 18 in. pipe sewer, with manholes, 


flushing-tanks, &c., in Jockey's-fields, fur the Holborn District 


Board of Works. Mr L. H. Isaacs, Surveyor :— 


J. Walker, Camden Town .. £800|J. Mowlem &Co. ........-.. £715 
DCP. cocceoecessocess 800 |C. W. Killingback & Co, 
i 7 Camden Town*® ........-- 67 
ED sedeotcsnesecenees 760 * Accepted. 





LOXNDON.—For rebuilding Nos. 11 and 13, Homer-row, Maryle- 
bone, for Miss Craghill. Mr. Edmund J. Harrison, architect, 72, 
yey -lane, W.C. Quantities by architect :— 

EEE sacesoococosoocs cote £819 | Lown & Soms........-e-ee008 


794 | Ward & Lamble (accepted).. 719 





LONDON.—For new fifth story to Nos. 36 and 37, Newgate-street, 
for Messrs. Faudell Phillips & Co. Mr. C. W. Chapman, architect 
10, Basioghall-street :— 
Taylor & BOM ....cecccecess 
ByWAte®rs ..cocsccceccoveces 857 








£833 
Josolyne & Young (accepted) 785 











MORDEN (Surrey).—For the erection of lodge for new cemetery 
at Hobald’s Farm, for the Burial Board for the Parish of St. Mary, 
Battersea. Mr. William C. Poole, architect, 62, Belleville-road, 
Wandsworth-common, S.W. 


Garsets & Bom n.cccccccccce £1, 300 Pi vccoodennscesestoots £1,125 
DE GSE ccdecceocececs CE re ee er 1,087 
Dt cosusesnsaonnedeent + tt Pr .s0gn506090060066 1,084 


Chessum & Son 


eee eeeeene 


1,149 
ceepasnnenteh s estimate, £1,050. | 





.—For residence, Filsham Estate, for 
Messrs. Elworthy & Son, St. Leonards-on- 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
Mr. M. J. D. Stephens. 
Sea, architects :—’ 


PED occostecsocossoobe Ps PED enstecsecececooccess £2,193 
C. & E.-_Harman .......... 2,500 | Eldridge & Cruttenden.... 2,190 
DE cocdceseeoesscesveses 2,500 | Taylor Bros. ..........000% 2,155 
DD  ~ceenaeeepnseeroeee CC a 2,124 
PEMD cccscobeccesessoce 2,460 | Hughes pemtatied necennes 2,116 
H. Cruttemdem .....ccccoce Dine Hem. Sesevesccocecece 1,833 





T. Taylo 
( { Architects’ estimate, £2, 257. | 





’ SHEFFIELD —For the construction of a main brick-sewer from 
Darnall-road to Stainforth-road, for the Sewerage and Rivers Com- 


mittee. Mr. G. Alsing, engineer, 108, Norfolk-street, Sheffield. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 

J. Rickerby .......-.. £1,950 0 !!| Deardon & Jackson, 

B. Powell & Fon...... 1500 O Peniston-road, Shef- 

Scott & Ward ........ 978.9 field (accepted)...... £963 10 





SOUTH AMPTON.—For the erection of a villa residence, North- 
lands-road, Southampton, for Lieut.-Colonel Henry Paterson. Mr. 
Willian Burrough Hill, architect epenanenmeeeete —_ 

i EEE, ccoccavecesreosveeereneqeseeseote 





SUDBOROUGH (Northamptonshire).—For the restoration of All 
Saints Church, Sudborough. Mr, J. C. Traylen, architect, Stamford. 
Quantities by architect : 








Roberts Bros. .......... £1,357 0] Halliday”. ............ £1,234 15 
‘Thompson .....eeee06. 1,346 0 | Roberts &€Son, Weedon* 1,228 16 
ae 
' 

TOTNES.—For rere pinpe-sewers and other work for the Town 
Council. Mr. W,. F. Tollit, Borough ila Bridgetown, Totnes :— 
DE i toqoecesteuhed DEPEND dx cceudeucscedooosee £220 0 
DD é cbctoce cecoubatet 223 O Shaddock ceesebeden caus 214 0 

ER  sbhcoeqeces pewocnsese 218 0} Vanstone, Paignton*.... 158 0 





* Accepted 





TUNSTALL.—For mill-house, engine and boiler sheds and chimney 
stack, at the Bradweil Wood Tileries, for Messrs. Timmis & Sons. 
Mr. Edwin Penn, architect, Stoke-upon-Trent :— 

H. Goodwin, Longton sealtiniatied £522 


WALLASEY.— For pulling down buildings, erecting boundary 
walls, and road-making, in widening Upper Brighton, for the Wal- 
lasey Loca]. Board. Mr,.-A. Salmon, Surveyor, ‘ Public-offices, Egre- 
mont, Cheshire. Quantities supplied :— 


T. Cattarall & Co. .... £400 0 0| Jno. Povall, New 
PD accnccek 384 0 0 Brighton (accepted) £327 11 6 
Kellin Bros, .......... 380 5 4 





WEST HAM.—PFor alterations to boiler-house, &c., at Abbey Mills 


Sewage Pumping Station, for the London County Council. Mr. 
A. R. Binnie, Engineer : 

Perry & Co......00. £11,012 0 O| Munday & Son .... £8,777 1 1 
Mowlem & Co, .. 10,841 0 0; W. Gregar ....... - 6,74 0 0 


_-— 





————— _ 


WOOLWICH.—-For additions to the 3ubmarine Cable Depdt, 
Trinity-street, Woolwich, S.E , for H.M. Office of Works. Mr. Rk. H. 
Boyee, architect : 

J. O. Richardson, Albert Works, Peckham, S.E.* 
* Accepted. 


.. £2,549 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 


4s, 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder” 
by Friday Morning's post. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied pirecr from the Office te residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per |. 
Passa. To al) parts of Europe, America, a and New 
Zealand, 268. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUG GLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street W.O. 


SPECIAL. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.C. E (We cannot open our columns to what is in re: lity a theo- 
logical discussion)—M G.— - 
should have been stated). nls & Co. (ditto). —F, C.K 
late for this week ; shall have consideration). 

Ali statements of imcls, ilsle vi Louuvis, ac. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for er |= mea 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses. 

Notz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which hava 
been duplicated for other oe my ee OT DESI 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters ys 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications ——- - 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and not to the Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDON 











CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .........-++0 ~ 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ............ Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Sresial Adver- 


tisements on rermek pny Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be o on application to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FOUR Lines (about thirty werds) or under)........ %s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ...... Os. 6d, 


PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*,* Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDEINIER "Publisher 
Addressed to No, 46, Catherine-street, w.o, 


Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but those intended for 
the front Page should be in by TWELYV L noon on WEDNESDAY. 


-~ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 

DAY mornings, 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONTALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 


4ha¢ 


that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent 





a one 





PERSONS aes in ‘*The Builder " may have Replies addressed 
to the Office,’ 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
free of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
OLONIAL OIROULATION, is issued every week, 





N or EAOH, 
t (carefully packed), 1s. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


READING OASES,{,. 














Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATIOV. 








. (amounts | 
. (.eceived too | 


a 
el 


Che Builder Cathedral Series, 





Wa) HE demand for No. 1 (Canterbury) 
a pea) «was so unprecedentedly large that, 
within a month of publication, the stock 
was reduced to a minimum. 

To prevent disappointment to those who may 
be desirous of possessing the whole of the 
series, it is intended to devote, as far as —— 
the few hundred copies remaini . the 
NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 
(January 3rd, 1891) to the completion of sets, 





and the charge for same is, therefore, raised to 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 





Office—46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C, 


STONE. 





a 
eT 





BEST BATH 
CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN, 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited. 
Heap Offices: Bats. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 

The stone from these quarries 
is known as the ‘“ Weather 
Beds,” and is of a very 





THH OHELYNOH 


crystalline nature, and or. 
STONE. doubtedly one of the most 
—— — in England. 
THR es of the same “yy 4 
nature as the Chelynch Stone 
BRAMBLEDITOH but finer in fatemn and more 
STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 


Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. HE. A. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.O. [Apvr. 
HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful coxovs 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. B. A. 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apvt. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.-The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-roome, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth BridgeCo.  [ApDv?. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 
Cannon-street, E.C. [Apv. 


EY 


HERBERT HANKS, 


CONTRACTOR FOR DECORATIVE 
AND OTHER WORK. 


Special attention to Interior Decoration and 
Sanitary Work. 


39, BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., W. 





























TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


IRON CISTERNS 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


Particulars on application. 
LONDON : 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


LIVERPOOL: 


6and8 Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW : 
Peteshill-road. 
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